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‘Pick of the week 
Bones of Contention rocks 
Monday, Oct. 19 at 
NECC /Haverhill from 11- 
1 in the student center 
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Minority teachers sought 


College attempts to make inroads in hiring new staffers for ’93 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor 


NECC’s ethnically diverse student popula- 
tion is taught by a nearly homogeneous 
Caucasian teaching staff. 

Although minorities account for more 
than 14 percent of NECC’s student body, 
only four fulltime minority instructors teach 
at the college, according to the most recent 
figures from Stephen Fabbrucci, director of 
personnel and affirmative action. 

The administration cites past budget woes 
which resulted in a four-year hiring freeze, 
and difficulties in luring qualified minority 
applicants to the college as major setbacks in 
minority recruitment. 

Some question the college’s traditional 
recruitment process which entails posting job 
openings in the Boston Globe, local newspa- 
pers, and the Chronicle of Higher Education, 
a national weekly educational newspaper. 

Ineffective process: Katherine Rodger, 
Lawrence campus director, said the college 
will fail to hire minorities under the current 
process because it severely limits recruitment. 
NECC should also concentrate on other ar- 
eas of the country with a larger, more estab- 
lished Latino population, she said. 

“T think we can recruit better,” Rodger 
said. “I don’t think the college has been 
working hard enough toward recruiting mi- 
nority candidates.” 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said 
strong efforts are being made to increase the 
number of minorities, but recruitment within 
the Merrimack Valley and the Boston area has 


not yielded large numbers of applicants. 

Frank DeSarro, ESL instructor, said he 
wonders if the administration is playing 
“catch-up” for their past mistakes. He said 
minority hiring was not much ofa priority for 
the administration. 

“Was this a priority in the 80s when most 
of this country’s institutes were making mi- 
nority—hiring a priority?” he said. “It raises 
the question how much the administration 
has done in the past to recruit minorities.” 

Possible flaw: Applicants are initially 
screened by NECC faculty members and the 
administration who are mostly non—minority. 
Dimitry said it is common sense that they may 
choose people who are a “mirror image of 
themselves” and, therefore, shun minorities. 

“A lot of people often do this uncon- 
sciously, but they do it ,” he said. “Knowing 
that this is a human condition and a part of 
human nature, we have to make a special 
effort to see that minorities are given an 
honest interview.” 

Fabbrucci said this is neither a common 
nor critical problem because “they are not the 
ones that make the final decision.” 

His duties include ensuring these situa- 
tions do not occur and that all qualified 
minority candidates be interviewed. As part 
of hiring procedures, he certifies in writing 
that all qualified minorities were interviewed, 
the manner in which they were interviewed 
and if they were not recommended for the 
position, the reasons why. 

Faculty applicants are required to obtain at 
least a master’s degree within the curriculum 

(Continued on page 4) 


Station’s plug pulled 


WRAZ silenced for semester; gets one more 
chance in spring if college’s conditions met 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer News Editor 


With the recent suspension of WRAZ, 
NECC’s radio station, all is quiet in its 
broadcasting areas. But behind the scenes, an 
ongoing struggle of compromises has started 
to save the station from extinction and allow 
it to reopen next spring. 

Many problems have plagued WRAZ and 
have slowly led to the possibility of the ad- 
ministration pulling its broadcasting plug. 

“Basically, over the past several years, we 
have had a series of complaints and concerns 
regarding the radio station and the profes- 


sionalism or lack of professionalism within 
the WRAZ area,” said Joseph Brown, dean of 
administrative services. 

“We want the radio station to behave like 
aradio station and not like a group ofstudents 
who have some interest in music without 
understanding what image they’re project- 
ing,” he said. “Some of us believe that the 
radio station has become a hang-out, what is 
not, in Our opinion, what a radio station 
should be.” 

Besides a lack of control, other examples 
such as profanity and even an issue of a 
“belching contest” on the air have been nails 

(Continued on page 4) 
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President Bush accepts an endorsement with Gov. Weldinscenereminis- _ 
cent of patrolmen’s 1988 Bush endorsement over Michael Dukakis. 


Boston police 


back president 


Clinton slammed on crime issues 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


President Bush made a campaign swing 
through Massachusetts recently to accept 
the endorsement of the Boston Police 
Patrolmen’s Association at Dorchester’s 
Florian Hall. 

Association President Donald L. 
Murray, representing 1,400 Boston police 
officers, presented the endorsement. 

“One of the most important questions 
facing every police officer in the United 
States today concerns the filling of the 
vacancies which will certainly occur on the 
U.S. Supreme Court during the next four 
years,” Murray said. 

Confidence: He said the union en- 
dorsed Bush in 1988 because it believed 
that he would appoint justices in whom 
police officers could have confidence. 


“We believed that a Dukakis presi- 
dency would have resulted in the ap- 
pointment to the supreme court of such 
left wing liberal Dukakoidsas Susan Estrich, 
Lawrence Tribe and Allan Dershowitz,” 
he said. 

Murray said these individuals are now 
closely allied with the “Arkansas traveler.” 

Following Murray, Bush addressed the 
supporters, accompanied by Goy. William 
Weld and Lt. Gov. Paul Celluci. 

Standing strong: Bush spoke primarily 
about police officers, and the importance 
of taking a tough stance on crime. 

“I am grateful to those who put pres- 
sures aside to work as police officers,” 
Bush said. 3 

He pointed out a group of women 
present whose husbands had been killed in 
the line of duty. 

(Continued on page 6) 


Recycling vote could dramatically alter Bay State 


Opponents warn of product prices soaring; proponents disagree, cite Question 3 as environmental boon 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Editor 


Voters will soon decide the fate of 
the most sweeping environmental 
changes in recent Massachusetts 
history. 

Ifapproved on Nov. 3, Question 
3, requiring reduced, reusable or 


recyclable packaging, will require 
by July 1996 that most products 
sold in Massachusetts use packaging 
that is either reusable, made of 
materials being significantly recycled 
in the state, made of recycled ma- 
terial or that uses less materials for 
packaging. 

Those on either side of the issue 


demonstrate their opposition even 
in name; proponents call the pro- 
posal “the recycling initiative,” while 
opponents dub it “the repackaging 
bill.” 

Business interests: National 
and local industries have allied 
against the bill, which would set a 
U.S. precedent, to spread their “vote 


no on 3” message with full page 
advertisements in area newspapers 
and a television ad campaign. 

The bill’s initiator, the Massa- 
chusetts Public Interest Research 
Group (MASSPIRG), has far less to 
spend on advertising, but possesses 
key supporters in Gov. William Weld 
and major state environmental 


groups, and is aided by the recycling 
movyement’s popularity. The group, 
funded by students at colleges and 
universities across the state, includ- 
ing NECC, collected over 120,000 
signatures of support for the initia- 

tive. 
The No on 3 Committee wafits 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Observer Opinion 2 
Sinking ship 
may go down 


Hire full-time broadcasting adviser 
now or station may close for good 


WRAZ is dying due to the lack of com- 
munication and support from the NECC 
administration. 

For years, the radio station’s problems 
could have effectively been prevented by 
the employment of an adviser to guide 
students in broadcasting. 

A full-time, not a part-time adviser 
should be hired immediately. A part— 
time adviser cannot devote enough time 
to oversee such a complex organization. 

High expectations: One cannot ex- 
pect students to sit in a broadcast booth 
and quickly know how to function ef- 
fectively. 

The guidance a quality, full-time ad- 
viser could give the floundering station 
would be immeasurable, but costly. 

Itis true many ofthe station’s wounds 
have been self-inflicted. Broadcasting 
only in the tiled lounge and cafeteria, 
WRAZ has subjected students to offen- 
sive material, dead air and fundamental 
mistakes. 

These examples have certainly not 
helped WRAZ?’s case in striving to remain 
on the air, but these problems could have 
been avoided long ago if the station had 
been properly advised. 

Staffing indispensable: NECC 
President John R. Dimitry praises the 
Observer for its professionalism, but does 
he think the student newspaper would 
maintain the same quality without the 
careful supervision it has now? 


Observer Editorials" 


What if students were printing stories 
without legal advice? What if the graph- 
ics and advertisements got messed up 
because no adviser was there to offer 
support? Would the Observer be sharing 
a cell with WRAZ, waiting for the figu- 
rative electric chair? 

A full-time adviser should have been 
implemented long ago. But now the 
administration, after some persuasion 
from the student senate and Arthur 
Signorelli, student activities director, is 
giving the station one more chance. 

Perhaps this new compromise drafted 
on Sept. 4 will give WRAZ the assistance 
it so desperately lacked in the past. 

Improve communication: Working 
strictly with Signorelli, an adviser, and 
issuing the monthly progress reports to 
Dimitry, Joseph Brown, dean of admin- 
istrative services, Signorelli, and the stu- 
dent senate, will force better communi- 
cation at the station. 

Over the years, NECC’s life-support 
system has only pumped the campus 
station enough aid to barely keep it alive. 

Now unless cooperation, a full-time 
adviser and a positive attitude is ob- 
tained, the administration will hide behind 
the morality of euthanasia as it finally 
pulls the plug. 

See related story, page 1 


Educational justice 


Equal rights for deaf moves forward at NECC 


The NECC administration is commended 
for its efforts to provide the best possible 
services to the deaf and hard of hearing 
community. 

The school provides the only cluster 
program of developmental courses to 
help deaf students prepare for college 
level courses in Massachusetts and offers 
the only publicly-funded interpreter 
training program in the state. 

NECC’s working relationship with 
the Gallaudet Regional Center also sets it 
apart from other colleges in the region. 

Although the college already serves 
deaf people in numerous ways, it contin- 
ues to search for ways to improve these 


services, as evidenced by the establish- 
ment of a task force to investigate their 
needs. 

Great leadership: Some of the task 
force’s recommendations have already 
been enacted, including the placement 


of special services for deaf and hard of 


hearing people (SSDHHP) underasingle 
director, Jane Nunes. 
The school should take further mea- 


sures to ensure quality services for deaf 


people. 

Most importantly, administrators 
should look for ways to secure funding 
for its deaf programs, so it can continue 
the superior work it has done. 
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Hiring minority 
faculty overdue 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor 


NECC, which prides itself for having a di- 
verse student population, should significantly 
improve its efforts in integrating its teaching 
staff. 

Only four full-time minority faculty mem- 
bers teach at the college with a student body 
over 14 percent minority. Although minori- 
ties make up for more than half of NECC/ 
Lawrence’s student population (52 percent 
Hispanic), not one minority full-time faculty 
member teaches there. 

In the past, the college’s recruitment ef- 
forts have been insufficient and ineffective. 
Besides advertising in the Boston and Mer- 
rimack Valley areas, which have been NECC’s 
traditional procedure of recruitment, other 
means of luring minority candidates may be 
more effective, but have been neglected in the 
past. 

About time: The administration has finally 
realized other methods such as advertising in 
various Boston—based Latino and Asian 
newspapers may improve minority hiring. 

The administration also feels the low 
number of qualified minorities in the Merri 
mack Valley and the Boston area has made 
hiring difficult. This should not limit the 
college to look elsewhere, however 

Requirements for teaching positions in 
clude obtaining at least a master’s degree, 
teaching experience, and preferably some 
involvement within the community. 

Administrators said finding minorities with 
these qualifications within the Merrimack 
Valley has been difficult. 

Search: According to Robert MacDonald, 
dean of academic affairs, NECC may finally 
begin to look in other parts of the country 
containing larger minority populations 

This is a step in the right direction. Al 
though the Merrimack Valley’s Latino 
population has sky—rocketed in the past de- 
cade, other states such as California and Florida 


with much larger Latino populations should 
also be targeted. 

Many NECC Latino students have ex- 
pressed their concerns in regards to the low 
number of minority teachers. 

Mentors needed: Limber Chavarria said 
increasing the number of minority teachers 
will provide much needed role models for 
minority students. He said integrating more 
minority teachers will improve communica- 
tion and expand cultural awareness within the 
college. 

Chavarria feels the college tends to hire 
many minorities into lower paying positions, 
rather than focusing on recruiting them into 
administrative and teaching positions. 

“It’s time for this college to begin to hire 
minorities into positions with more clout,” 
he said in Spanish. 

Rey Cabrera, liberal arts, said integrating 
more Latinos into NECC’s teaching staff 
would improve the existing “culture clash” 
between some minority students and 
non—minorities teachers 

According to NECC President John R 
Dimitry, four out of the last five minority 
teachers have left for better job offers. He said 
the college will not offer higher salaries, or 
better positions to engage minority candi 
dates because it may cause feelings of reverse 
discrimination within the faculty 

Valid reason: Although not offering more 
incentives will make minority hiring more 
difficult, Dimitry’s reasons are valid. NECC 
should not follow practices used in other 
institutions, which could cause bitter internal 
feelings within the college 

Approximately 12 new teaching positions 
will be opened for 1993. Hopefully, the 
college will make strong efforts in adding 
minorities to the college’s faculty 

NECC must realize the importance of 
diversity. It is essential in the overall well 
being of any college 


See related story, page 1 
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Observer Opinion 3 
Give Question 3 


chance to work 


Recycling initiative will reduce waste, 
save money, spawn R&D in long run 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Editor 


Manufacturers have long made consumers 
pay twice for product packaging — first at the 
cash register, then to have the refuse hauled 
away. 

Question 3, the recycling initiative on the 
Nov. 3 ballot, will help cut down wasteful 
packaging passed offon consumers and reduce 
the amount of recyclables dumped or burned 
in the state. 

The measure will cost consumers, but 
nothing near the estimates thrown around by 
its opponents. We can pay a little now for 
responsible packaging or ignore the waste 
stream threatening to drown future genera- 
tions in filth. 

Justified NIMBYism: Landfills are reach- 
ing capacity in the crowded Northeast, while 
siting them here becomes politically more 
difficult. Understandably, no one wants one 
in their neighborhood. 

Cities are having to go farther and farther 
to find a place to dump their trash. Disposal 
costs in densely populated areas are soaring. 

Incinerators offer no solution. When made 
environmentally feasible, their costs become 


} 


Richard Dubois, liberal arts 
“Should the state mandate such a 
law? No. Should they encourage it? 
Ness” 


Niurka Balbuena, office skills 

“Yes. There has been so much dam- 
age done to the environment that 
we have to force businesses to start 
now before there isn’t air to 


breathe.” 


Point of View 


impractical, 

We could wait for industry to cut back on 
their packaging and start using more recycled 
materials, but the nature of business demands 
cheap solutions. Manufacturers won’t use 
more expensive recycled materials when the 
government and consumers pick up the tab 
for burying and burning packaging made 
from inexpensive, virgin resources. 

Profit-driven: Industry wants recycled 
material to be economically competitive with 
virgin material before it thinks environmen- 
tally. 

Capitalism must be checked with gov- 
ernment regulations to protect the welfare of 
the public and earth. If the Environmental 
Protection Agency never stepped in, many 
companies would have continued dumping 
toxic waste into waterways due to cost effi- 
ciency. 

The same situation faces us with regulat- 
ing packaging content. 

Mandating recycled packaging will increase 
the supply of natural resources we leave to 
future generations, including dump site space 
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Lacarius Corniel, practical nursing 
“Yes, but there should bea specified 
period of time to comply, within 
two years. I wonder why you needa 
box for a tube of toothpaste.” 


Cans and 
bottles for 
a year 


U.S. manufacturers turned 
out this many food 
containers last year: 


F Plastic 
milk jugs ‘Soda 


hotties 


39 billion 


31 billion 


Cans 
for 
= [ood 


SOURCE: Commerce Department, Census Bureau, International Trade Admin. 


for non-recyclable refuse. 

Fueling change: These standards will also 
create real economic incentives for finding 
cheaper ways to recycle. With a market the 
size of Massachusetts open for “green” ma- 
terials, research and developmentin recyclables 
will become economically feasible. 

Approving Question 3 will set a national 
precedent, which is why out-of-state con- 
glomerates are throwing around millions of 
dollars in advertising aimed to defeat the 


Madeline Berrios, LPN 


don’t comply.” 


“Yes, they should set up guidelines 
to meet and charge fines if they 


proposal. If Massachusetts makes the recy- 
cling initiative work, big business might even- 
tually have to face national legislation banning 
wasteful packaging. 

Voters have them scared. Don’t listen to 
change-fearing doom-prophets who also 
predicted catastrophe from the Bottle Bill, 
which has worked well and been adopted by 
more states. We must follow through and 
vote yes on Question 3. 

See related story, page 1 


Should the state mandate that product packaging be recycled? 


Evelyn Guzman, LPN 

“Yes, businesses should be made to 
recycle because it’s a reduction in 
itself.” 
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To the editor: 

We now can offer students and staff the 
opportunity to register to vote in Massa- 
chusetts right here on campus on an on- 
going basis. 

On Oct. 2, Norman J. Landry, dean of 
student affairs, and Dorothy E. Holmes, 
administrative assistant, were deputized as 
assistant registrars for the purpose of reg- 
istering Massachusetts citizens to vote in 
Massachusetts. 

Persons from any city or town in Mas- 
sachusetts can register to vote on the 
campus by going to the office of the dean 
of student affairs in the applied science 
building, B-209. Call (508) 374-3625 
for more information. 

This is expected to be a great conve- 
nience to students attending NECC, 
working, studying and generally operating 
ona tight schedule. 

This service will be provided on an 
ongoing basis in addition to periodic voter 
registration drives, which require separate 
and distinct authority from the City Clerk 
in Haverhill or Lawrence. Such voter reg- 
istration promotions have been conducted 
in both Haverhill and Lawrence through 


Dean’s office can now register 
students to vote for future elections 


File photo 
Norman J. Landry, dean of student 
affairs. 


the office of student activities and through 
the efforts of the MASSPIRG chapter. 

Norman J. Landry, 

dean of student affairs 


Reader wonders why few enjoyed 
play, encourages students to attend 


To the editor: 

Friday evening, I attended the play at NECC 
dealing with the discovery of the new world 
by the West in the person of Christopher 
Columbus. 


Quality unappreciated 


“The play was acted out at 
a level I did not expect 
and the facts were un- 
adulterated and surpris- 
ing — an eye-opening 
experience for Me.... 

IT was also surprised and 
somewhat dismayed at the 


fact that there were not 
many students present.” 


It was a last-minute decision and I went 
alone. 

I was pleasantly surprised from the very 
start. The play was acted outata level I did not 
expect and the facts were unadulterated and 
surprising — an eye-opening experience for 
me. 

I was surprised, not by the facts and events 
portrayed but by the fact that the play and 
players were allowed such freedom of expres- 
sion. I was also surprised and somewhat dis- 
mayed at the fact that there were not many 
students present. 

Students should take note of these events 
as they are pleasant nights out and free. But 
more than this, the message is aptly suited to 
them as they are more tolerant of truth than 
people who have been around for awhile. 
People who have been around for awhile tend 
to have learned those old maxims “go along 
to get along” and “don’t rock the boat.” 

Students should take note of the fact that 
no positive change in the history of humanity 
has ever come from people with a mindset 
along these lines. People who live according 
to these maxims do not know why they are 
here. 

Graham Greenwood 
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WRAZ — from page 1 


in the radio station’s coffin, said 
Arthur Signorelli, director ofstudent 
activities. 

WRAZ staff members, however, 
said the problems do notlie entirely 
with them. 

Shifting blame: “People would 
complain in the cafeteria that the 
music and the volume was just too 
high,” said John Facella, WRAZ 
music director, assistant general 
manager. “But in reality, it was due 
to faulty equipment and our budget 
was so non-existent, we had no 
money for repairs. 

“Tt was really a circle of pain for 
all of us because we needed money 
to get repairs done and we couldn’t 
get it.” 

“Also, the training program was 
not put together that well,” said Joe 
Belmer, WRAZ program director. 
“So we had a lot of disc jockeys 
making mistakes on the airand kept 
doing things they weren’t suppose 
to. We had problems with DJs not 
showing up for shows.” 

“One of the big keys to all this is 
that we didn’t have an adviser, and 
when they finally hired an adviser 
(John Kelly), he wasn’t the best we 
could ask for,” said Facella. 

In response to Facella’s com- 
ment, Kelly said, “I’m hurt. I’ve 
always invited him to call me. I 
believe it was just said out of frus- 
tration, and the students have a 
right to be frustrated.” 

“Steve Michaud (former direc- 
tor of student activities) dissed us 
for as long as I can remember. We 
asked him to come to our meetings, 
talk to us, give us some idea what’s 
happening with the station — never 
happened,” Facella said. 

One more time: Regardless of 
the reasons behind WRAZ’s tainted 
image and past in_ the 
administration’s eyes, the station 
has been given another chance. 

This shot in the arm came from 
Signorelli, who persuaded John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president, and 
Brown to keep the station alive by 
issuing a compromise on Sept. 4. 

The compromise states that 
WRAZ would be taken off the air 
for the fall semester only. During 
this time, a comprehensive list of 
goals would be written on what the 
radio station is to accomplish. Ifthis 
proposal isacceptable, WRAZ would 
resume in the spring. 

It also mandates that the WRAZ 
management team should be in or 
have taken a broadcasting course, 
that their current allocation be fro- 
zenand they should work with local 
cable stations. 

Saving grace: Although instru- 
mental in the act of pulling WRAZ 
out of the fire, Signorelli made it 
clear that he feels no personal feel 
ings for or against the station or the 
importance of its existence. 

“T’mnotsure that it isimportant 
for us to have a radio station,” 
Signorelli said. “What I wanted to 
do was to make sure they had a fair 
shot, and since the decision would 
be made my first week, I wasn’t 
comfortable agreeing or disagreeing 
with it. 

“T think there’s some confusion 
about whether I’m supporting 


WRAZ or not; they have to give me 
reason to support them. I will sup- 
port the initial effort to give them 
the chance. But that’s all I’m com- 
mitted to supporting. 

“What I’m trying to do is just 
show WRAZ that if they can pull it 
out, and do a responsible job at it, 
then I’ll support them. But if they 
can’t, I’m not going to continue to 
put my time and effort into it. I’ve 
tried to make it very clear to the 
students at WRAZ that this is a last 
chance.” 

Conflicting views: “The college 
does in fact want a radio station, 
speaking for myself personally, and 
I think that I can speak for the 
president, too,” Brown said. “But 
we insist it to be done on a profes- 
sional basis and, at least in my 
opinion, this is not how the radio 
station has been operated over the 
past four to five years.” 

With the compromise in effect, 
the radio station has until Noy. 15 
to come up with a complete plan on 
how to upgrade the organization. 

Kelly, WRAZ’s candidate for this 
year’s adviser, wrote in response to 
the proposed compromise on Sept. 
7, “While I still believe the radio 
club could operate effectively this 
semester under close supervision, it 
appears that you do not agree. So 
rather than deprive the senior officers 
and other club members from the 
experience of participating in the 
radio club, I agree that the students 
should work, under my supervision, 
ona specific set of operational plans 
for the future of the club. 

“Ttis my hope that this compro- 
mise will satisfy both students and 
administrators.” 

Failed proposal: Before 
Signorelli wrote the WRAZ com- 
promise, Kelly was asked to write 
specific recommendations to up- 
grade the station, but the report 
came in too late to be implemented, 
Brown said. That resulted in the 
administration’s intervening. 

“Tn general, he met the require 
ments that were set as faras issues he 
had to address, but I was looking for 
details on how it was going to op- 
erate; what he gave me was theory,” 
Signorelli said 

As far as Kelly’s return, he is 
responsible for organizing the radio 
station, programming, public ser 
vice announcements and the struc 
ture of news broadcasts 

“T want John to do weekly train 
ing seminars with the students to fill 
the gap of what we don’t offer in 
academics,” Signorelli said 

Broadcasting curriculum: As for 
WRAZ being an academic entity, 
much confusion exists over which 
direction the station is headed once 
the spring semester begins. Students 
and faculty clash over the idea that 
the radio station be phased into 
some part of NECC’s curriculum 

“Until such time as it becomes 
integrated into a program of in- 
struction, an academic program, I 
don’t think it’s going to make it, 
where it will be strong enough or 
disciplined enough, or the quality 
would be sufficiently good,” Dimitry 
said. 

“The big problem they face right 


now is that they’ve got to somehow 
reshape themselves into something 
that has academic solidness and re- 
spectability.” 

Signorelli has a slightly different 
view of molding WRAZ into a part 
of the curriculum. 

“T think it’s a chicken and egg 
type of thing. We’re expecting them 
to do a quality program without 
providing the curriculum, and we’ll 
provide the curriculum if they doa 
quality program, but how can they 
do that if we don’t provide the 
training?” Signorelli said. 

“There are not a whole lot of 
jobs out there, so if we did expand 
the program, what we’d be doing is 
training students for a job that 
doesn’t exist. And it’s very highly 
competitive for the few jobs around, 
so I’m not sure that’s even fair to 
the students to broaden the cur- 
riculum.” 

Opposition: As far as becoming 
part of a curriculum, the manage- 
ment at WRAZ strongly differs. 

“I absolutely, 100 percent dis- 
agree with that,” Facella said. 
“There’s really not much you can 
do as far as preparing one’s self for 
going on the air. Being a good DJ 
comes from experience and wanting 
to do it. There’s not much you can 
teach. There really isn’t.” 

“Tr’s not a skill; it’s a talent. 
Skills can be taught, talent can be 
helped, but it can’t be taught,” 
Belmer agreed. 

As an example, Facella cited the 
University of Massachusetts at 
Lowell, saying they have no com- 
munications department, buta well 
respected college station. 

Protest: With “FREE WRAZ” 
stickers circulating around campus, 
the brainchild of Belmer’s mother, 
Signorelli has some concerns. 

“T’m really unclear on what that 
means,” Signorelli said. “I think 
they’re giving the wrong impres- 
sion because we are supporting 
WRAZ. We’re not giving them free 
reign to do whatever they want like 
in the past, but we’re supporting 
them as far as giving them the guid- 
ance to doa quality program as best 
we can.” 

“This is to show the school offi- 
cials just how many people support 
WRAZ, basically just to free up our 
budget so we can start doing things,” 
Belmer said 

WRAZ’s future awaits the out 
come of the fall semester’s plan 
ning, but both sides are clear about 
the station’s fate if conditions are 
not met 

“Tf there is no assurance of up 
grading or a better product radio 
station, the other end of the spec- 
trum is that the radio station will be 
phased out,” Brown said. “But I 
don’t think that’s needed. I think 
we simply have got to upgrade what 
we have.” 

The students themselves are 
equally frustrated 

“If they want to open us up in 
the spring, don’t jerk us around,” 
Facella said. “Tell us there’s going 
to beacommitment. Ifthey want to 
see it fly, then fine. Ifnot, then shut 
it down. Shoot the horse.” 

See editorial, page 2 


Seeking support 


WRAZ PROGRAM director Joe Belmer promotes the radio 
station at NECC’s recent club fair held in front of the library. 
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Station loses space 
in summer shuffle 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer News Editor 


Ifthe administration allows WRAZ, 
NECC’s radio station, to broadcast 
during the spring semester, the 
station’s office will be cramped with 
students, even if only a few partici- 
pate. 

One of WRAZ’s offices has been 
given to the office of students with 
disabilities (OSD) to store equip- 
ment used in aiding the physically 
challenged. WRAZ staffers will now 
conduct their broadcasting in one 
room instead of two. 

Student concern: “Basically, all 
WRAZ consists of right now is two 
10 by 10 blocks,” said Joe Belmer, 
WRAZ program director. “One of 
those blocks is the broadcasting 
studio, the other one used to be the 
production studio, but now our 
office is in there, too. 

“So we have a desk, a table, and 
a production board in a 10 by 10 
space.” 

WRAZ members are upset over 
the loss of office space, which oc- 
curred during the summer. 

“We've got to have that office 
back,” said John Facella, WRAZ 
music director and assistant general 
manager. “How can we conduct 
any business? How can we monitor 
the station? How can we see if people 
are doing what they’re suppose to 
be doing?” 

WRAZ's fault?: The decision for 
the redistribution ofrooms came as 
a result of WRAZ’s lack of profes 
sionalism, said Arthur Signorelli, 
director of student activities. 

“That was where most of the 
problems that I saw had been oc- 
curring, because it was a hangout,” 
Signorelli said. “They express some 
concerns that they need a separate 
room torsome equipment to mont- 
tor what they’re playing. Well, that 
room is broken into two rooms. It’s 
small, but what I’m trying to do is 
force some control in there. 

“If you had seen what I walked 
into there this summer; the furni 
ture was destroyed. It was scratched 
on, marked up, painted on. The 
walls were all marked up and drawn 
on. Somebody sat there witha lighter 
and just burnt into the stuff. That’s 


not showing me that this is a re- 
sponsible group that deserves an 
office.” 

Room shift: It was then that 
Signorelli, along with Joseph Brown, 
dean of administrative services, and 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president, 
gave the room to OSD. 

“It’s a usable room, with 
equipment especially designed for 
disabled students,” said Sue Smulski, 
secretary, student activities office. 

WRAZ is not only upset by the 
move, they are enraged at the way 
they found out about it. 

Unfair: “All of a sudden, bang, 
the rug gets pulled out from under 
us,” Facella said. “They changed 
the locks on the doors. I still have 
stuff in there.” 

“It was done abruptly, and I 
wish I or the senior officers were 
given a chance,” said John Kelly, 
WRAZ adviser. “We were all let 
down and surprised. It’s aspace that 
these students need.” 

But the administration is deter- 
mined to pressure WRAZ into be 
coming a responsible organization. 
This was the main reason the room 
was taken away, Signorelli said. 

Although the radio station has 
to meeta great deal of challenges in 
the semesters ahead, the problem 
may not last. 

“If the radio station can do a 
legitimate job over the next few 
years, and if they can show me that 
they need a large room like that, 
then we'll work to get it back,” 
Signorelli said. “At this time, [don’t 
think it’s appropriate.” 


Close quarters 


“Weve got to have that 
office back,” said John 
Facella, WRAZ music 
director and assistant 
general manager. 
“How can we conduct 
any business?... How 
can we see tf people are 
doing what theyre 
suppose to be doing?” 


Minority hiring = from page 1 


they wish to teach. Teaching experience, 
preferably ata community college, and other 
activities within or outside the college are also 


examined. 


Better offers: Minorities with these cre- 
dentials are in very high demand by colleges 
nationwide, many which offer higher salaries 
and better positions than NECC. This has 
enticed many qualified candidates elsewhere. 

“There is a limited supply of minorities 


reer positions. 


with these requirements, so to speak,” said 
Robert McDonald, dean of academic affairs. 
“Because of the high demand everywhere for 
them, it makes it a very difficult process.” 
Dimitry said NECC has lost four out of 
five minorities to schools offering better ca- 


“They can pretty much pick the jobs he or 
she wants,” Rodger said. “There is no way to 
compete with the salaries being paid out 


there. They go where the money is.” 

The college will not offer minorities higher 
salaries or better positions because this tends 
to create strong feelings of reverse discrimi- 
nation internally, Dimitry said. 

A first: McDonald said the college will 
post jobs in minority magazines or newspa- 
pers, which was never done in the past due to 
the college’s hiring freeze. 

Because of NECC’s improved financial 


status, the college will be posting 25 new job 


openings effective January 1993, halfconsist- 
ing of faculty positions. 
McDonald said the college is going to 


make a concerted effort in recruiting a large 


number of qualified minorities for these po- 
sitions. 

If unsuccessful in the recruitment for fiscal 
year 1993, efforts will continue ata high level 
to fill future job openings with minorities. 

“We have to do it now,” Rodger said. “If 
we miss this boat, we proved ourselves as a 
very insensitive institution as far as I’m con- 
cerned. We can’t miss this boat.” 


See column, page 2 
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Fitness Center 
Bradford, MA 


| " Nautilis & 


Call NOW for more details! (508) 373-5017 « Five minutes from NECC 
Visit us at the OSCO Drug Plaza (in rear of building) » 3 Ferry Road * Bradford Square * Bradford, MA 


"Hi Mindy 
"Hi Gene 
CLUB HOURS 
MONDAY — FRIDAY 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
* Nautilus * Free Weights 
* Life Cycles * Stair Masters 
* Exercise Bikes * Air Dyne Bikes 
* Hot Tub * Sauna 
“Locker Room Facilities * Trained Staff 
* Day Care * Tanning 
*Air Conditioning * Ample Parking 
* Aerobics *Juice Bar 


¢ 40' x 50' Flex Aerobic Floor 
¢ Featuring Step Aerobics 
* Certified Aerobic Instructors 


*Hi Cherry 
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SAVE A LIFE! 


Life insurance 
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AUTOMOBILE SAFETY seats for children are donated to needy parents as 

part of the Regional Occupancy Protection Program, headed by Marilois 

Walker, coordinator, who addresses recipients and program members in 
_ the cafeteria’s bay area during a recent press conference. 


Bush = from page 1 


“My hat comes off and my heart goes out 
to Cynthia Hurley,” he said. “I remember the 
day Officer Hurley made the ultimate sacri- 
fice because every time a police officer gives 
his or her life, I feel it.” 

Bush emphasized that police officers must 
be backed up by strong anti-crime legislation. 

Personal belief: “This reaffirms in my 
heart the bond of community,” he said. “It is 
because I believe in the values of officer 
Hurley that I accept the endorsement of 
President of the United States.” 

Bush noted that four years ago, almost to 
the day, he was in Boston accepting an en- 
dorsement from the Massachusetts State 
Police, and running against a Democratic 
governor whose hometown police force op 
posed him because he was “soft on crime.” 
Bush pointed out that he defeated Dukakis, 
and said with the help of those in attendance, 
he would defeat Gov. Bill Clinton. 

Police backing: “Wait,” he said. “There is 
one more coincidence. I have just recently 
been endorsed by the fraternal order of Police 
in, you guessed it, Little Rock Arkansas.” 

Bush then leveled an attack at Clinton’s 
record on crime. 

I don’t mean to bring down this upbeat 
occasion,” he said. “But we do need to look 
at the Arkansas record just a little bit to get it 
factually correct.” 

Bush said that Arkansas ranked near the 
bottom for law enforcement funding, and 
49th overall for police officer expenditures 

“Keeping neighborhoods safe and secure 
is fundamental,” he said. “Taking a tough 
approach on crime is one of the things I stand 
for as president of the United States.” 

Murray joined the attack, highlighting the 
differences between Bush’s and Clinton’s 
military records. 

War record: He said when Bush heard the 
call of his country to fight, he did not retreat 
to a London flat to contemplate what impact 
his participation in the war might have on his 
future political career. He said police officers 


Ifapproved, Question 3 would require all 
packaging used in Massachusetts on or 
after July 1, 1996 to be reduced in size, 
reusable or made of materials that have 
been or could be recycled. 

It would provide for exemptions for 
health, safety and other reasons and w ould 
establish penalties for violations 

Packaging would have to be either: 

Oreduced in size at least by 25 percent 
every five years; or a 

O designed to be reusable at least five 
times, with at least 50 percent of such 
ckaging actually beiny reused; or 


respect and admire courage and guts, and 
without a doubt, Bush possesses these at- 
tributes. 

“Don’t let a liberal who went to London 
and hid out become president,” he said. 
“Let’s give it toa hero who fought for America 
and believes in America.” 

Boston City Counselor Albert J. “Dap- 
per” O'Neil also spoke to the crowd of 300. 

“T was born a Democrat, and I will die a 
Democrat, God willing,” he said. “My coun- 
try comes first, however, and my party comes 
second.” 

Comparing philosophies: O’ Neil said he 
feared “liberal” Democrats would fulfill a 
famous Soviet prediction. 

“T remember when Kruschev said ‘we shall 
destroy you,” he said. “And now I look at 
these social planning liberal do-gooders.” 

O’Neil spoke out against the American 
Civil Liberties Union, saying the group should 
remove the “American” from its title. 

Murray echoed O’Neil’s anti—liberal sen 
timent. 

“We are told the governor of Arkansas 
thinks Gov. Cuomo of New York, another 
left-wing liberal, would be an ideal appoint 


ment to the supreme court of the United: 


“For us, the choice is clear 
George Bush will make the right judicial 


States,” he said 
appointments.” 

Executive confidence: He said the world 
has become a much safer place since Bush 
took office 

“The communist empire has collapsed 
during the first Bush watch,” he said. “The 
magnificent triumph of Desert Storm took 
place, the threat of nuclear war has been 
eliminated, democracy has become a decent 
word in eastern Europe and stability has come 
to the Middle East.” 

Murray said the Boston Police Patrolmen’s 
Association is confident that this kind of 
dynamic, strong leadership will be the bricks 
and mortar which George Bush will rebuild 
America on from within. 


State defines Question 3 


! 


O recycled at a 50 percent rate; or 
Q) composed of 25 percent or more of 
recycled materials (increasing to 35 percent 


on July 1, 1999 and 50 percent on July 1, 
2002); or 
U composed of materials being recycled at 


an annual rate of 25 percent (increasing to 35 
percent in 1999 and 50 percent in 2002). 
Packaging exempted from the initiative 
includes tamper—resistant or tamper—evident 
seals, packaging for medication or medial 
devices, packaging merely being shipped 
through the state, packaging required by 
federal or state health or safety laws or regu- 


Question 3 


consumers to take a closer look at the bill’s 
impact. 

It cites a study by Clayton Environmental 
Consultants (CEC), which says the bill would 
cost consumers over a half-billion dollars 
annually, about $230 per household, by 
forcing manufacturers to pass on costs of 
product packaging that must be tailor-made 
to comply with Massachusetts regulations. 

MASSPIRG says the report’s claims of 
increased costs are both wildly exaggerated 
and based on invalid assumptions about how 
the bill will work. 

Misleading?: “The report ignores all of 
the offsetting economic benefits of Question 
3, which will be substantial: state and local tax 
burdens will be reduced by burning and 
burying less trash, jobs will be created by new 
recycling industries and recycled products 
manufacturers, and consumer costs will be 
reduced by the elimination of unnecessary 
packaging,” said Amy Perry, MASSPIRG 
spokesperson. 

Opponents fear the harm to industry would 
outweigh any benefits. 

The No on 3 Committee says, “At a time 
when we already face a recession, Guedon 3 
would create new regulatory and financial 
burdens for Massachusetts employers — and 
threaten thousands of local jobs.” 

Effected: The DeMoulas/ Market Basket 
supermarket chain would be directly impacted 
by the bill. The chain acts as a packager of 
some goods, selling its own brand of various 
products in area Market Basket and DeMoulas 
stores. 

David McLane, public relations represen- 
tative for Market Basket, said the bill would 
create further incentives for area residents to 
shop in New Hampshire. 

“We would see a lot of products disappear 
off the shelves,” McLane said. “Ultimately, 
prices would increase. We don’t want to tell 
our customers how to vote, but suggest that 
when they read the full 20 pages of the bill, 
they will see this is not a good plan.” 

Recycler's boon: Another local employer, 
Enviroplastics, supports Question 3, and backs 
up MASSPIRG’s assertions that the state can 
benefit from new jobs in recycling fields. 

“We represent 40 new jobs in Massachu- 
setts, all low-moderate income,” said owner 
Bruce Fortin, also a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Solid Waste Advisory Board. ‘We 
have estimates that over 200 jobs were created 
because of us.” 

Enviroplastics takes plastic containers from 
area residents and converts it toa resin, which 
is sold to manufacturers who can use 25 
percent of the recycled material to mix with 
Virgin plastic and create containers which 
meet the 1996 packaging requirements. 

Protecting profits: Fortin believes the 
huge market in virgin materials has caused 
plastics manufacturers to fight increases in 
recycling. 

“The chemical industry’s against the bill 
because a 25 percent recycled plastic contain 
ers represents 25 percent virgin plastic sales 
Fortin said. 

Various chemical and plastics companies 
are listed as opponents to the initiative by the 
No on 3 Committee, along with business and 
trade association leaders, and some academic 
and scientific professionals. 

One area employer which may gain from 
the measure still stands against the bill. 

The Haverhill Paperboard Corp. is one of 
three Newark Industry mills in Massachusetts 
that uses 100 percent recycled paper fiber to 


lost,” 


lations, flexible film packaging necessary to 
prevent food spoilage. 

New tech. provisions: The Department 
of Environmental Protection (DEP) could 
also grant exemptions for packaging that 
represents an innovative approach for which 
additional time is needed to meet the law’s 
requirements, or packaging made of material 
that cannot be reused or recycled and cannot 
be made of recycled material, or products for 
which there is no complying packaging and 
for which compliance with the law would 
impose undue hardship, other than increased 
cost, on Massachusetts residents. 

Aperson applying foran exemption would 
pay a fee to be used, subject to legislative 
appropriation, to pay the cost of administer- 
ing the proposed law. 

The DEP would be required to issue 
regulations to carry out the proposed law and 


from page 1 


make posterboard, and could find a higher 
demand for its “green” product if the initia- 
tive becomes law. 

Sets state apart: “From a narrow view- 
point, it would help this facility,” Controller 
Chuck Rohde said. “But Massachusetts would 
have regulations out of step with other states. 
It would hurt the industry overall. It might 
help this facility, but would complicate the 
whole packaging procedure.” 

“We need to address recycling rates,” 
Rohde said. “Ifit was done ona national level, 
then it would be fair.” 

The bill does, however, provide for three 
new advisory committees that will seek to 
spread similar packaging regulations to other 
states, monitor the economic impact of the 
bill, recommend measures to provide training 
for affected workers, attract new packaging 
and recycling businesses, encourage growth 
in the recycling industry and otherwise assist 
in the implementation of the act. 

The No on 3 Committee objects to the 
creation of “more permanent state bureau- 
cracies and new costs for taxpayers,” as dem- 
onstrated by its TV ad in which an unsuspect- 
ing store owner is assailed by tendrils of red 
tape uncoiling from above. 

More government: The committee points 
to the CEC study again, saying “the bu- 
reaucracies created by Question 3 would cost 
Massachusetts taxpayers over $12 million per 
year,” notincluding the cost ofjob-placement 
programs for local employees who lose their 
jobs as a result of Question 3. 

MASSPIRG dismisses CEC’s figures again 
as wildly exaggerated, citing differences be- 
tween the study’s and the state’s estimates on 
personnel needed to enforce regulations and 
provide for an exemption program. 

“The Department of Environmental 
Protection (DEP) itself estimates five to 10 
employees will be needed to run the program, 
not 80 to 350. The incredible range of that 
estimate alone shows it is based on pure 
speculation,” Perry said. 

A DEP spokesperson said state law pro- 
hibited her from commenting on referendum 
questions, but that MASSPIRG’s estimates 
are more accurate. 

Waste solution?: The two camps also 
dispute the bill’s environmental impact. 

“Question 3’s supporters claim that the 
measure’s repackaging regulations would 
significantly reduce the amount of solid wastes 
that end up in Massachusetts’ landfills,” said 
the No on 3 Committee. 

“In fact, by 1995, the state government’s 
existing solid waste plan will already ban 
landfill disposal of all products — including 
packaging — made of recyclable glass, paper, 
metal or plastic. Thus, 3’s 
repackaging requirements would not result in 
any significant additional reduction. of the 
volume of waste going into Massachusetts’ 
landfills. 

“In fact, according to the CEC study, the 
potential reduction of solid wastes that would 
result from Question 3 would be only 2 to9 
percent of the total volume of solid waste 
generated in Massachusetts.” 

Perry said minimizing the effects of Ques- 
tion 3 because of the waste bans misleads the 
public. 

“The waste bans would be impractical 
without some way to get business to use the 
material banned from incinerators and land 
fills; Question 3 makes the waste bans pos- 
sible.” 


Question 


See column, page 3 


would be required to investigate suspected 
violations. 

After issuing a warning, the DEP could 
assess administrative penalties of up to 
$100 for cach offense and up to $10,000 
for any single shipment or any continuing 
act of non-compliance. 

More penalties: The state attorney 
general could also file court actians for 
civil penalties of up to $500 for each 
offense and up to $25,000 for any single 
shipment or continuing act of non-com- 
pliance, and could seek a court order re- 
quiring compliance. 

Each non—complying piece of packag- 
ing would be considered a separate offense 
or act of non-compliance. 

Source: Information for Voters, from the 
Office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
Michael Joseph Connolly, Secretary. 
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And the winner is... 


McDermott takes Carballo Award for "92 


By PAUL ROBERTS 
Observer Assistant News Editor 


Patricia A. McDermott, NECC professor and 
chairperson of the developmental studies 
department, has been awarded the presti- 
gious Carballo Award. 

The award is the state’s highest honor for 
itsemployees. Each year, 10 people are chosen 
to receive the award, which was created to 
recognize state employees who personify 
excellence in public service. 

This is the ninth year the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts is announcing a state-wide 
Employee Pride in Performance Recognition 
Program to focus attention on the excellence 
that exists in state government, recognize and 
reward exemplary performance by state 
employees, and encourage talented people 
within state government to continue to excel. 

McDermottis credited with founding the 
college’s nationally recognized reading pro- 
gram and being a pioneer in using computers 
as instructional aids. She also played an active 
role in developing the college’s All College 
Council. 

Praise: David Kelley, chairperson of the 
division of instructional development, and 
McDermott’s supervisor, calls McDermott a 
“master teacher.” 

“All of us have, had one teacher who 
stands out in our memory as “the best,” 
someone who was instrumental, a mentor,” 
Kelly said. “In the 13 years as Patty’s super- 
visor, I have heard comments like these over 
and over again.” 

The award’s namesake, Manuel Carballo, 
was appointed secretary of the executive of- 
fice of human services by then Gov. Michael 
S. Dukakis in January,1983. In this position, 
Carballo oversaw the administration of 14 
state agencies thatserve the disabled, children, 
criminal offenders, the elderly and the poor. 

It is the commonwealth’s largest 
secretariat. 

Distinguished award: Dukakis, who 
dedicated this award, said “Manuel Carballo 


we 
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PATRICIA A. McDERMOTT 


Memorable Instructor 


“All of us have had one 
teacher who stands out in our 
memory as ‘the best,’ someone 
who was instrumental, a 
mentor,” said David Kelly, 
chairperson, division of 
instructional development. 
“In the 13 years as Patty’s 
supervisor, I have heard 
comments like these over and 
over again.” 


believes that one person can make a difference, 
and he respected people who gave their best. 
He was committed to public service and was 
a superb public servant. He believed that we 
must strive for excellence in everything we 
do. 

“What made Manny Carballo so unique 
was his ability to combine an understanding 
of both the needs and the dignity of the poor, 
with an intellectual brilliance that never be- 
came self-serving and an integrity which could 
not be questioned,” Dukakis said. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said, 
“This prestigious award is presented each 
year to only 10 individuals or work units form 
among all state employees. NECC employees 
have received this award three out of the past 
four years.” 

Past NECC winners include Virginia 


Noonan, coordinator of the paralegal pro- 
gram, in 1990 and Dr. John H. Spurk, a 
longtime member of the college faculty, who 
died in January, 1991. 

Additional honors: In addition to the 
Carballo award, McDermott has been selected 
to receive a Commonwealth Citation for 
Outstanding Performance Award. 

Other NECC employees receiving this 
award include Linda Hummel-Shea, library 
services coordinator; and members of the 
college’s payroll department, Pamela Beau- 
mont, Donna Dow and Jane Lesiczka, who 
received the award as a group. 

The awards were presented at a dinner at 
Boston’s Park Plaza Hotel on Oct. 5. 

Also presented at the dinner were the 
Commonwealth Citations, for which 22 
NECC employees were nominated. 


Governor appoints local trustees 


Two area residents were recently appointed 
by Gov. William Weld to five-year terms on 
the NECC board of trustees. 

They are Kathleen J. Cronin of North 
Andover, an administrator with the American 
Red Cross, and William L. Lane of Andover, 
president/chief executive officer of Holy 
Family Hospital and Medical Center in 
Methuen. Attorney Patricia A. Flynn of Law- 
rence was reappointed to the board and will 
serve a second, five year—term. 

“T am delighted with the appointment of 
these three individuals,” said John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president. “Their success in their cho- 
sen careers and commitmentto the community 
the college make them ideal choices for the 
college’s board of trustees.” 

Health support: Cronin, a 1977 graduate 
of the college, performs several functions 
with the Merrimack Valley Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. She is assistant chapter 
manager, director of health and services, 
director of HIV/AIDS education and 
administrator of the Haverhill branch. 

She isa specialist in AIDS education and in 
1991 wasa delegate to the First Sino—Ameri- 
can Conference on HIV infection, which was 
held in Beijing. 

Cronin serves on numerous health com- 
mittees, including the Lawrence Health Ad- 
visory Board, the Haverhill Health Task Force, 
the AIDS Alliance of Greater Lawrence, the 
Merrimack Valley AIDS Coalition and the 
Merrimack Valley AIDS Task Force Inc. She 
has been a member of the NECC Alumni 
Association board of directors since 1984. 

Lane has been president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Holy Family Hospital since 
1972. Heisamember of board of the directors 
for St. Ann’s Home Inc., Central Catholic 
High School and the Greater Salem, N.H. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Kudos: Lane was past chairman of the 
United Way of Greater Lawrence, a past 
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WILLIAM L. LANE of Andover. 


division chairman of the Merrimack Valley 
United Fund and served as president of the 
Lawrence Boys’ Club. 

In 199], Lane was the recipient of the 
Lord Baden Powell Award for Distinguished 
Citizenship, which is presented by the North 
Essex Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

He received a bachelor’s degree from 
Marietta (Ohio) College and a master’s de- 
gree in hospital administration from Columbia 
University in New York. 

Flynn isan attorney with Hyatt and Flynn, 
which has offices in Lawrence and Salem, 
N.H. 

Notable accomplishments: In addition 
to serving on the NECC board of directors, 
she is president of the Lawrence Community 


Day Care board of directors, chairperson of 


St. Augustine’s Parish Finance Commission, 
amember of the board of directors for Lazarus 
House in Lawrence (a homeless shelter), a 
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former chairperson of the Lawrence Zoning 
Board of Appeals and former director of the 
University of Massachusetts Alumni Associa- 
tion board of directors. 

Flynn has a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Massachusetts/Amherst, a 
master’s degree from Boston College and a 
doctor of laws degree, cum laude, from Suf- 
folk University Law School. 

The NECC board of trustees includes 1] 
individuals, nine of whom are appointed by 
the governor (One appointment must be an 
alumnus of the college), one alumni-elected 
representative and one student-elected rep- 
resentative, 


Board members are responsible for setting 
policy and establishing guidelines for the 
college. Trustees also approve full-time per- 
sonnel appointments and new programs, as 
well as grants and student fees and surcharges. 


Observer Briefs 


Discover program 
helps co-op students 


NECC cooperative education students 
now have the opportunity to use Dis- 
cover, a computer—based career plan- 
ning and information system developed 
by American College Testing Inc. 

The system was purchased through 
a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Education. It is on-line in the co—op 
office. 

“Working with this system, our co— 
op students will be able to assess their 
experiences, abilities and interests to 
help make mature and successful career 
decisions,” said John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president. 

The program works by matching 
students with a variety of occupations 
or educational choices. Students can 
then learn more about these options by 
using the internal database containing 
detailed descriptions of over 500 oc- 
cupations and 5,000 schools. 

These descriptions include: salary 
ranges, occupational outlook, sug- 
gested education levels and paths, as 
well as school program and financial 
aid information. 

“The Discover program will give our 
cooperative education studentsa greater 
understanding of their career goals,” 
Dimitry said. “As a result, they will be 
more motivated and directed.” 

The co-op program provides work 
experience and course credit for par- 
ticipating students who come from a 
variety of fields, In addition to gaining 
work experience, students participate 
ina series of workshops on topics such 
as resume writing, interviewing and — 
other skills necessary for finding em- — 


ployment and selecting the Bei As 
work environment. 


Alumni board elect 


officers for new : 


The following area 
cently re-elected toa o: 
the NECC alumni associa : 
directors. mo 
David M. Picanso of Haverhill, a 
1968 NECC graduate, is sales manager 
for TV Facts magazine in Salem, N.H. 
He is president of the Haverhill PAL 
baseball and soccer league and a 
member of St. James Holy Name 
Church, ; 
Picanso lives with his wife, Candace, 
and children, Amanda and Jaime. 
Janice Benoit of Salem, N.H., a 
1991 graduate of NECC’s paralegal 
studies program, is a student at Brad- 
ford College. She is on the board of 
directors of the Salem Boy’s and Girl’s 
Club Parents Swim Team Association 
and a vestry member and Christian 
education chairperson at St. David’s 
Episcopal Church. 
She lives with her husband and son. 
Catherine Frazer of Atkinson, N.H., 
board president, is a 1983 NECC 
graduate. She is a right-of-way man- 
ager for engineering and provisioning 
in the Haverhill office of New England 
Telephone. ; 
In addition to her volunteer work 
with NECC, Frazer has been a junior 
achievement business consultantin the 
Boston school system for five years, a 
member of the Association of Man- 
agement Womenand the International 
Right of Way Association, and president 
of the Bryant Woods Condominium 
Association. 


Herbists give award 


Jeffrey R. Naroian of Methuen, an 
NECC student, is the recipient of this 
year’s Merrimack Valley Herb Society 
Scholarship. 

Naroian isa liberal arts major with a 
concentration in biology. He has 
maintained a 3.45 grade point average 
and is vice president of the science and 
technology club. 

Upon graduation, Norian Bonet to 
fansfcr toa four-year college. : 
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Observer Bricts 


E sted for ov. 24 
On Tuesday, Nov. 34; fromm 10 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m., 54 state, private local and 
Boston-area colleges will recruit NECC 
students in the cafeteria., 

Private local and Boston-area col- 
leges participating include: 

Amherst College, Babson College, 
Bentley College, Boston College, Bos- 
ton University, Bradford College, 
Brandeis University, Clark University, 
Curry College, Daniel Webster College, 
Emerson College, Emmanuel College, 
Endicott College, Gordon College, 
Harvard / Radcliffe, Harvard Extension, 
Lasell College, Lesley College, Mass. 
College of Pharmacy, Mass. Institute of 
Technology, Merrimack College, 
Montserrat College of Art, Mount 
Holyoke College, New England Col- 
lege, New Hampshire College, North- 
eastern University, Notre Dame Col- 
lege, Regis College, Rivier College, 
Simmons College, Smith College, St. 
Anselm College, Stonehill College, 
Suffolk University, Tufts University, 
Wellesley College, Wentworth Institute 
of Technology and Wheelock College. 

State colleges participating include: 

Bridgewater State College, 
Fitchburg State College, Framingham 
State College, Mass. College of Art, 
Keene State College, Mass. Maritime 
Academy, North Adams State College, 
Salem State College, Westfield State 
College, Worcester State College, Ply- 
mouth State College, University of 
Mass./Amherst, University of Mass./ 
Boston, University of Mass./ 

Dartmouth, University of Mass. /Lowell 
gndlse University of New Hampshire. 

_ The colleges participating in this 

pra bays, epoBaued to. commit 


Mite ae 


ghee lures or academic require- 

mest allorvsethe NEOCcounecling 
‘center, F-121, lower level, Monday 
through Friday, 8: 30.a.m.to4: 30p.m., 
374-3790. 


Co-op ener hircd 


Two new employees have joined the 
staffof NECC’s cooperative education 
program as part-time job developers. 

Deborah Young Coletti of Haverhill 
and Lorraine C. Mullet of Andover will 
be responsible for marketing the co-op 
program to students and potential 
employers and for coordinating co—op 
job placements. Their hiring was made 
possible through a federal grant the 
college received earlier this year. 

“Our cooperative education pro- 
gram helps to ensure that our graduates 
are well-prepared for the job market,” 
said John R. Dimitry, NECC president. 
“We hope that by expanding the pro- 
gram, we will be able to offer even more 
of our students the opportunity to try 
their chosen career and gain valuable 
work experience.” 

Coletti formerly worked doing 
market research and consulting for high 
tech companies. 

A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Skidmore College with a degree in 
economics and a graduate of Antioch 
University with a master’s degree in 
education, Coletti is president of the 
Friends of the Haverhill Public Library. 
She spearheaded the library’s recent 
fund-raising campaign, including an 
auction that raised $17,000. 

Mullet will be placing students in 
the areas of commercial art/desktop 
publishing, journalism and theater. She 
received a bachelor’s degree from 
Montserrat School of Visual Arts and a 
master’s degree in fine arts from Syra- 
cuse University. She has worked as an 
illustrator, designer and faste—up artist 
for a variety of organizations. She has 
also taught art at the St. Augustine 


“more ieeecoatiod’ sic trans- 


Mini-adventures club starts 


Adviser hopes Lawrence students become involved with activities 


By MELISSA DONAHUE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A new club has sparked the interest of those 
with a taste for travel, excitement and, above 
all, adventure. 

The mini—adventures club is the brainchild 
of Frank DeSarro, an ESL professor at the 
Lawrence campus. 

“TI wanted to provide some activities for 
students at Lawrence, as there have been very 
few in the past,” DeSarro said, “And, having 
visited four continents in my life, it is obvious 
that I like adventures.” 

Flexible group: Mini—adventures is notan 
official club and anyone can participate, said 
DeSarro, who organizes and participates in 
the activities. 

“Ttis not going to be the same group every 
time because interests and life-styles vary,” he 
said. “Flexibility is a must at a community 
college. I’m notinterested in meetings where 
people sit around and talk. Time should in 
stead be spent doing activities.” 

At September’s orientation, DeSarro rana 
mini—adventures workshop and the 20 stu- 
dents that attended gave suggestions and 
began to organize trips. First was a day-long 
hike up Welch Mountain in New Hampshire. 


Sandy Frappier, a nursing student, was one of 


the 10 to take the 4 1/2 mile climb. 

“We hada good time,” said Frappier, who 
brought her husband, Dick. “Although I 
have limited time on the weekends, I’m usu- 
ally studying. We hope to go on another 
mini—adventure soon.” 

Beantown trek: The next expedition took 
15 students to Boston. They shopped Quincy 
Market, rode the swan boats, viewed the city 
from the Hancock Tower observatory and 
walked along the historic Freedom Trail. 

“To some people, an adventure isa trip to 
the mountains; to others itis the city,” DeSarro 
said. “Most of us agreed the ride on the 
subway was in itself an adventure.” 

The most exciting trip the club has taken 
was to Washington, D.C. over the Columbus 


Great view 


AFTER CLIMBING to the peak of Welch Mountain, club members Sandy and Dick 
Frappier, Bob Huynh, Nurys Chavez, and adviser Frank DeSarro enjoy the sights. 


Day weekend to see the AIDS quilt exhibit 
and to tour the capitol. It cost $50 per person, 
said DeSarro, who located a retreat house for 
the group of 12 to stay in over the weekend. 

Both the mountain and the Boston trips 
cost only $3. People car-pooled and brought 
their own spending money, said DeSarro, 
who believes that costs for the trips should be 
kept at a minimum. 

Upcoming ideas: Most future plans for 
activities are discussed during the adventures 
themselves. Students talked about activities 
including apple picking, another fall hiking 
trip, and visiting Martha’s Vineyard, New 
York City and Niagara Falls, DeSarro said. 

The club plans to go horseback riding on 
Saturday, Oct. 17. 

“I’m happy to say that Debbie Stevens 
(Lawrence campus student) gathered the 
information and helped to arrange the trip,” 
DeSarro said. “I’m hoping more students will 
get involved and arrange activities.” 

“T also want to encourage students to take 


part in adventures that will be helpful to 
others; what I call ‘adventures in caring,” 
DeSarro said. 

He plans to organize NECC students to 
take part in Dancing In Time, a dance-a- 
thon scheduled for Nov. 7 and sponsored by 
the Boston AIDS Action Committee to raise 
funds for AIDS care and education. 

Future hopes: “While I was disappointed 
in the lack of participation by NECC students 
in the September Cycle for Shelter Bike-a— 
Thon, I hope the dance—a—thon will receive a 
greater response,” DeSarro said. 

Although the mini—adventures club was 
created primarily to provide the Lawrence 
campus with some activities, anyone can join. 

“Lawrence desperately needs someone in 
charge of student activities,” he said. 
“Meanwhile, I hope that clubs at the Haver- 
hill campus will begin to actively reach out to 
their fellow students at Lawrence as well.” 

For more information, call DeSarro at 


374-6362. 


Education as a career choice 


Background helps America’s future teachers prepare for jOus 


NECC continues its associate degree pro- 
gram for students interested in education and 
teaching as future career options. 

The associate degree in liberal arts teacher 
preparation option program was designed by 


Dr. Usha Sellers, chairperson, division of 


social sciences. The primary objectives of the 
program are to provide prospective teachers 
with a solid liberal arts background and ori- 
entation to the variety of educational settings 
in which learning and teaching occur. The 
program also calls for collaboration with four— 
year colleges and universities to facilitate the 
transfer process and ensure that students are 
prepared with appropriate pre-professional 
course work at the undergraduate level. 

Within the liberal arts focus, teacher prep 
students pursue courses in education and also 
experience field work at various local schools. 
During the program, students observe and 
shadow veteran teachers and develop a mentor 
relationship with them. 

On-job training: For their first term in the 


field, students spend equal time in elementary, 
middle or junior high school and high school 
in order to gain experience in each area. 
During the second term, they focus on one 
level and spend the entire time in an in-depth 
observation period. 

Students also enroll in the future educa- 
tors club, which gives them the opportunity 
to participate in decision—making processes, 
develop leadership skills and keep current 
with the latest educational trends. 

“Community colleges play a critical role in 


attracting and developing a strong cadre of 


future teachers,” Sellers said. “And clearly 
NECC’s demonstration of expertise in 
academic programs of outstanding quality 
makes us imminently qualified for encouraging 
and nurturing the future teachers of America.” 
This program comes at a time when the 
Massachusetts Board of Education and the 
Massachusetts Board of Regents have been 
emphasizing the importance of liberal arts in 
undergraduate teaching programs. 


eanceteat fnction 


“Community colleges play a 
critical role in attracting 
and developing a strong cadre 
of future teachers,” said Usha 
Sellers, chairperson, division 
of social sciences. 


Escalating demand: According to the 
Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security, teachers are ranked among the 90 
fastest growing job opportunities in 
Massachusetts for the 1990s. Across the 
nation, there is a growing need for teachers in 
public and private institutions on all levels. 

For more information, contact Rosemarie 
Dittmer, coordinator, at 374-5893. 


Get it off your chest 
Write a letter to the 


editor today! 


Deadline for the next issue: Oct. 21 
Bring signed letters to F-129 in the Student Center 
or drop it off in campus mail 
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Social club offers something for everyone 


By MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“New friends, new skills, good times, good 
deeds,” reads the motto of the NECC social 
club. 

The club’s purpose is to help members 
develop social skills and help those in need. 
All NECC students, faculty and staff are 
welcome to join the club, which meets Monday 
at 1] a.m. in room C-113. 

The club was started in the spring of 1985 
when Margaret Goldberg identified a need 
for a social outlet on campus. Linda Comeau 
and Peter Flynn served as the club’s first 
advisers. 

Comeau, still an adviser, said she enjoys 
working with the club because it helps to 
balance her job. Comeau finds it rewarding to 
see students successful in fund-raising and 
good deeds. 

Supplements course—work: Providing 
students with a chance to improve their social 
skills makes them more employable, Comeau 
said. 

The ability to interact with others is as 
important to success on the job as skills 
learned in the classroom, she said. 

According to its constitution, “The social 
club helps to filla need for... the development 
of social skills to the end of 
enhancing... employability, lending context 
for academic fulfillment at NECC.” 

The club provides an opportunity for 
students who are physically challenged to get 
to know and understand one another. All 
members are considered equal. Everyone helps 
each other in whatever ways they can. 

Robin McCarthy, a physically challenged 
social club member, acts as club treasurer. A 
liberal arts major from Dracut, McCarthy, 
joined the club in the fall of 1988. She said it 


has helped her adjust to college life. 

“The social club is a place where we don’t 
have to measure up,” McCarthy said. “It’s a 
place where we can be what we are and we 
don’t have to make excuses for things we 
can’t do.” 

McCarthy said she has been able to help 
new physically challenged members. She can 
understand their problems because she lives 
with them. 

New activity: The club began the semester 
with a new activity. Six members spent the 
weekend of Sept. 18-20 at the Easter Seal 
Lodge in Gilmington Iron Works, N.H. 

The fully accessible lodge is less than 2 
years old. Accommodating 24, it hasa kitchen, 
a large living room with a wood stove and a 
whirlpool. Weekend activities included a cruise 
on Lake Winnipesaukee aboard the Mount 
Washington, pumpkin carving and shopping 
in Wolfboro. 

“T think it was a very relaxing and enjoy- 
able trip,” Comeau said. “I think it met 
everyone’s expectations.” 

Comeau said the club is considering an- 
other trip in January. This trip would be made 
in conjunction with the mini—adventures club, 
run by ESL faculty member Frank Desarro. 

DeSarro has been instrumental in getting 
people together for a variety of adventures, 
including a trip to Washington, D.C., Comeau 
said. 

Upcoming activities: Club president 
Douglas Ewing, an NECC graduate from 
Newton, N.H., said the following activities 
are planned for this semester: 

Q) Movie night in early October. 

Q) Bowling. 

QO Evening at the Amesbury Playhouse. 
Q) Holiday shopping trip. 

Q Holiday gathering with a potluck sup- 
per and Yankee swap. 


— ee 


— 
” 


Ship trip 


ABOARD THE Mount Washington, the 
social club charters a cruise on Lake 
Winnipesaukee, above, where club 
members take time to enjoy the scenery 
on their recent trip, left. 


O Bake sale fund-raiser planned for Friday, vacation. 


Oct. 23. To be held in the main lobby of C- 
Building. 

Q Food drive before Thanksgiving to 
benefit such agencies as The Salvation Army 
and Community Action, and 

Q Seigh ride planned during Christmas 


Notices of social club activities are posted 
on bulletin boards in C-Building. 

Anyone seeking additional information 
can attend a weekly club meeting or contact 
Linda Comeau in the office for students with 
disabilities, room F-113. 


OLYMPIC 
Pizza & Subs 


334 Jackson Street, Lawrence, 686—2112 


2Large '2Large Pizzas 
Pepper oniger i ines toppmes Saal y'y 


Buy 2 Large! 
Pizzas_ |! 


Receive One Small 


Pizzas $13.95 «tax 1 
| 
Cheese Pizza J 
I 
I 
I 


leet eee ee ee 
I 
: 
$1 119505. 2 litterBottle Soda add 89¢ 
1 
i] 


Reusabale Coupon, | | 
Reusabale Coupon, One coupon per customer 
| One coupon per customer | | 


| With T 


Each ! With Three Toppings Each FR EE 


' 

J Plus 2 Greek Salads : $9.95 ape 11 (reusable) ; 

I $18.95 .1.x | 2 litterBottle Soda add 89¢ J § Present coupon at time y 

I Reusabale Coupon i osciin oer tui I I of purchase. | 
Eel 


One coupon per customer x 
One coupon per customer ; a | g_Expires Dec. 31 1 993 c5 
ee eee Se ee ee eee ee ee ee —2 ES Se SSE Ses ce 


ALCOHOL & DRUG 


ABUSE TREATMENT 
CHEMICAL DEPENDENCY 


¢ Adult & Adolescent Treatment ¢ Cocaine Treatment ¢ 
¢ Family Services « Relapse Program ¢ 
* Outpatient Day & Evening Programs ° 


24 hour information & assessment services 
available at no charge 


24 HOUR TRANSPORTATION 
ADMISSION AVAILABLE 


tree 1-800-652-4200 


FREE 


SEABORNE HOSPITAL 


LOCATED ON 42 SYLVAN ACRES ON THE BELLAMY RIVER, EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS (VIA I-95 & SPAULDING TURNPIKE) 


SEABORNE DRIVE, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Literature available at Student Health Center 
& Guidance office 


Interestedin 
Teaching & Education 


asa future career? 


Programinformationon 


Liberal Arts: 
Teacher Preparation 
Option 


is available... 


Foraninformationpacket, oranappointment with the program coordinator, 
stop by C-382 orcall 374-5893. 


NECC teams organize for AIDS Dance—a—thon. Pledge 
sheets ave availabe in Haverhill at the Math Center, C-211; 
Academic Dean's office, B-201; Bentley Library; Student 
Activities office and in Lawrence at the maln office. 


Tf you want to be a team captain or for further information, 


contact Frank DeSarro, 373-6362 or 688-3181. 


The aips 
Dance-a-thon 


Dancing 
in Time 
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Democracy depends 
on voter participation 


Speaker encourages women to exercise their rights 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


One hundred years ago, women who wanted 
to vote were attacked by police, arrested and 
had feeding tubes threaded up their nostrils 
when they attempted hunger strikes. Today, 
many women don’t take advantage of the 
right to vote. 

Recently, Karen Sheridan of The League 
of Women Voters spoke to the Women’s 
Resource Network to encourage both men 
and women to take advantage of this hard- 
earned privilege. 

“Women only won the right to vote a 
scant 72 years ago,” Sheridan said. “The 
League of Women Voters was formed then as 
a non-partisan organization to help educate 
women.” 

Low turnout: She said voter participation 
is down across the country. In the 1988 
presidential election, the majority of voters 
stayed home. Only five states had a voter 
participation rate of 60 percent or better, 
while several states fell below 40 percent. 

“A lot of people don’t think their votes 
matter, but in the 1960 presidential election, 


John F. Kennedy’s margin of victory was 
actually less than one vote per precinct,” 
Sheridan said. “And in the 1968 presidential 
election, when Richard Nixon won, it was 
with fewer than three votes per precinct.” 

Sheridan criticized some states for having 
confusing and inconvenient registration rules. 
She said once people are registered, 85 per- 
cent of them will vote. States that allow voters 
to register by mail or when they renew their 
drivers licenses have above-average turnout 
rates. 

“The age group of 18 to 24~-year—olds 
have the worst voter turnout rate in this 
country,” she said. “Some other countries 
mail a voter registration form to you when 


you turn 18. In Australia, citizens are fined if 


they don’t vote.” 

Absentee ballots: The parent of a regis- 
tered voter who attends a Massachusetts 
college or university may apply for an absentee 
ballot on the student’s behalf. The deadline 
for applying for absentee ballots is noon on 
the day before an election, if you are both 
applying and voting in person. Absentee ballots 
are generally available three weeks before an 
election. 


Democratic decision 


D. Downing photo 


GAIL ZABIERK and Lori George look over their options for the upcoming election 
after recently meeting with Karen Sheridan of the League of Women Voters. 


Registration deadlines vary from state to 
state. In Massachusetts, the deadlines are 28 
days before a state election, 20 days before 
city or town elections and 10 days before 
special town meetings. If you register at a 
town or city hall away from your place of 
residence, the forms you fill out will be sent to 
election officials in your home town. 

The League of Women Voters urges people 


to read campaign literature, watch the de 
bates and consider how candidates stand on 
the issues. Listen to the candidates’ appeals 
and arguments. Look for the facts and try not 
to be swayed by manipulative techniques. 

“In the end, you must decide on who you 
think will do the best job and then show up on 
election day and vote,” Sheridan said. “De 
mocracy is not a spectator sport.” 


Medical assistant week events coming soon 


The medical assistant profession will be 
celebrated on Oct. 21,when medical assistant 
day will be marked by a bake sale in the C- 
Building lobby. 

According to Joan Hagopian, coordina 
tor, medical assistant program, the medical 
assistant is a multi-talented health profes 
sional, proficient ina variety of skills. Medical 
assistants are trained to assist physicians in 


offices and other medical settings. 

Main responsibility: The three main areas 
of responsibility for the medical assistant 
include assistance in administration, the clinical 
and the laboratory. 

In administrative capacity, the medical 
assistant is responsible for maintaining patient 
clinical records, billing, scheduling appoint- 
ments, arranging for diagnostic tests and hos- 


for many reasons... 


Ms. Jennifer Srybny 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Northern Essex Community College 


Associate's degree, 
Business Administration 


Merrimack College 
Accounting major 


I chose to transfer to Merrimack 


it's close to home... 
and generous in 
transferring my NECC 


credits... they 


accepted 25 instead of 
the usual 20. 

The positive attitude 
of the faculty at 
Merrimack really 
helped the transition. 


IT also loved the 


registration process... 
I had my courses in 


less than an hour! 


For more information 
call the 


pital admissions and completing insurance 
forms and payments. 

Clinical responsibilities encompass several 
areas. In the treatment room, the medical 
assistant works with the physician. Duties 
include preparation for examination and 
assisting, performing EKGs, taking vital signs 
and administering parenteral medications. 

As a laboratory assistant, they are respon- 


sible for performing basic screening tests for 
blood chemistry. 

In January, students get involved in 
externships, which are non-paying, hands—on 
experiences. There are two components; one 
takes place in the hospital and the second in 
area physicians’ offices. 

For an appointment, call Hagopian at 


(508) 374-3884. 


JOIN OUR TEAM 


Part-time Positions 


LOADERS/UNLOADERS 
a 


$8/hour Shifts: 


¢ 2p.m. to6 p.m. «6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


°11p.m.to3 am. 


GREAT BENEFITS: 


Medical, Dental, Paid Prescriptions, 
Paid Vacations, Weekends off!! 


APPLY IN PERSON AT UPS 


Thursdays 
2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


90 Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford 
or see your recruiter in NECC cafeteria 
Thursday, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


United Parcel Service 


® 


eS ee 
Merrimack 
feo LelE GE 


North Andover, Massachusetts 01845 


Office of Admissions 
and 
Financial Aid 


(508) 837-5100 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer. 
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Alternate view of historic voyage 


Guest speaker tells other side of Columbus’ story 


By C.J. ARMSTRONG 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“With 50 men, we could subjugate them all and make them 
do whatever we want” wrote Christopher Columbus in his log 
book, after he was greeted by friendly natives in the Bahama 
Islands. 

This quote is cited by Dr. Howard Zinn, professor emeri- 
tus in political science from Boston University, in his recent 
book: A People’s History of the United States. 

Zinn rediscovered Columbus when he began writing the 
book. 

“T realized how little I knew of Columbus,” he said. “What 
I learned in third grade and college contradicted itself by the 
time I started researching material for my book.” 

Intriguing lecture: Zinn captured the audience’s interest 
with tales of Columbus in a recent NECC lecture, as part of 
the series, Healing Our Heritage. 

He quoted George Orwell’s 1984, “Whoever controls the 
past, controls the future; and whoever controls the future, 
controls the past.” 

Zinn asked who decided the dominant story about Co- 
lumbus. What he learned in school was never disputed by his 
instructors. He had a different point of view of America’s 
history, and he wanted to tell it on behalf of those who have 
been left out. 

He compared the slanted perspective many Western his- 
torians have on Columbus to his own ethnocentric experi- 
ences in the American South during the civil rights move- 
ment, when he, a white male, taught at Spellman College, an 
all-Black women’s college in Atlanta, Ga. 

A white person does not view Abraham Lincoln or the 
struggle for equal rights the same way a black person does, he 
said. The same cultural bias may be behind the West’s 
promotion of Columbus as a hero, rather than an exploiter of 
Native Americans. 

Since Zinn planned to write about American history, why 
not start with Columbus and the plight of Native Americans, 
he said. 

Warm reception: While in Cuba, Columbus noted how 
friendly and generous the natives were, and how they had 
never seen clothes or guns before. The natives greeted Co- 
lumbus and his men with curiosity and friendship. They were 
not hostile. He recognized they could be subjugated for 
servitude. 

In 1500, on the island of Hispanola, Columbus erected 
crosses and gallows. The unfortunate Indians who didn’t 
bring enough gold for the Spaniards to send back to Spain had 
their hands cut off. Native women were raped. Also, some 550 
Indians were rounded up, packed into a ship and sent back to 
Spain as slaves. Half of them died during the voyage due to 
inhuman living conditions, Zinn said. 

Zinn asked the audience how grade school teachers can 
teach children the real story of Columbus without shattering 
the image of this so-called hero, 

He said the truth about Columbus would be a difficultand 
sometimes shocking task for educators and their students to 
deal with. 

Zinn described how some high school students in Oregon 
reacted to his book through letters sent to him. 

“Your book opened my eyes,” one student wrote. “It 
made me see things in other ways.” 

Many other responses were less than positive, however. 

Personal inquiries: “Do you believe in God?” and “Are 
you a Communist?” questioned some. 

One student asked what Zinn considered a very important 
question. 

“According to you, he (Columbus) came for women, 
slaves and gold,” the student wrote. “I am wondering if there 
is such a journal? Why isn’t it a part of our history books?” 

Zinn asked the audience the same question. 

“Why hasn’t this story been told?” he asked. “Why are 
some in disbelief?” 

Since Americans have been told the story of Columbus for 
generations, and now hear a different story, they don’t know 
what to believe, Zinn said. 

He didn’t create these stories about Columbus. This 
information is available in libraries, so why hasn’t the other 
side of the story been told before? 

Possible motive: He said perhaps the error of omission 
regarding Columbus’ history was meant to change the picture 
of America’s founding. 

The traditional story of Columbus presents a romantic and 
positive picture of America’s discoverers overcoming many 
obstacles in the name of progress, he added. 

According to Zinn, “moving ahead” was done for capitalist 
motives. The profit motive of progress can lead to constructive 
things, but can also drive people to do terrible and destructive 
things, he said. 

He said anything can be produced without regard to its 
effect on life, merely for the sake of profit. 

Zinn wants people to look at the Columbus story as more 
than just a “wonderful thing.” 

“We have to think about what is civilization,” he said. 
“What is progress?” 

No country has made more technological progress in the 
world than the United States, he said, but there must be 
= 


something wrong if this country has the highest incarceration 
rate in the world. 

“These 500 years since Columbus have been years of war 
and violence,” he said. “The benefits of world progress have 
gone to a small portion of society.” 

Equality imperative: Zinn said there must be a balance, a 
sense of fairness, included in the progress of civilization. 

After the lecture, Arthur Barlas, instructor, department of 
history and government, said, “Zinn has been inspiring me for 
25 years because he was my professor at Boston University 
when I was an undergraduate student there. He has remained 
the same in terms of always being on the side of the underdog, 
for justice.” 

Stacey Cooper of Seabrook, an NECC paralegal student, 
said, “Zinn represents a cross—culture compared to the usual 
Columbus idea. He gives you an opposing view from the 
traditional Columbus.” 

In closing, Zinn said, “We are going into the 21st Century 
and we don’t want to repeat ... what we have seen in this 
century. If we want the world to be different, we have to be 
thinking about other points of view.” 

Healing Our Heritage, aseries of programs on Columbus, 
was arranged by Judith Kamber, director of staff develop- 
ment, and the NECC cultural diversity committee. 
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Columbus: 
hero or 
villain? 
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HOWARD ZINN, above, 
talks with his former 
student from Boston 
University, Arthur 
Barlas, instructor, de- 
partment of history and 
government. 


Zinn, left, autographs 
his book, A People's 
History of the United 
States, after his lec- 
ture. 
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Observer Features 


Mother, daughter 
struggle together 


NECC alumni scholarship winner battles 
diabetes with help from ‘mother of the year’ 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


Living with life-threatening illnesses, a Law 
rence mother and daughter struggle to sur- 
vive while leaning on each other for support. 

Cheryl Cardillo, 21, NECC student, was 
diagnosed with diabetes atage 5. Her mother, 
Rosalie Vitale, developed breast cancer six 
years ago and receives chemotherapy treat- 
ment. Both live with their illnesses daily, and 
have come to learn the meaning of true 
support. 

Last year, Cardillo nominated her mother 
for the diabetes mother of the year award in 
the Diabetes Forecast magazine, and she won. 

She said she used to read the award— 
winners’ write-ups to her mother and think, 
“big deal.” She feels her mother not only 
helps her with diabetes, but with everyday 
things. 

Bitter disappointment: Cardillo, who 
received an alumni scholarship, was forced to 
withdraw from school last spring. The diabetes 
caused her eye vessels to weaken, resulting in 
the temporary loss of sight. Cardillo said she 
finds it frustrating to have almost completed 
classes, only to realize she can’t go back. 

Now she faces withdrawals. Her mother 
was the one to stand in lines at school, trying 
to straighten everything out. 

“Maybe there are other parents who would 
do what she does, not feeling good herself, 


but who would?” Cardillo said. 

She said it took a long time to build her life 
— college, a job — then it was taken away from 
her and she has to start all over again. 

“Every bit of my independence was taken 
away from me,” she said. 

Cardillo cannot see, and is confined to her 
house most of the time. 

“T can’t do anything, day after day,” she 
said. “I can’t even play solitaire because I 
can’t see. Five minutes is like a lifetime, now 
what do I do? I go upstairs and cry, and then 
what?” 

Facing adversity: Now, looking back, she 
said her illness is nothing. She can deal with 
the diabetes, but going through vision 
problems, school frustrations and all the losses 
is the real hardship. 

“Tt’s sad, when you learn life is so short,” 
she said. “I feel like I’m missing everything,” 

Vitale knows what Cardillo is going 
through. 

“T encourage Cheryl to think of tomorrow 
—‘and this too shall pass,” she said. “She and 
I hold each other up.” 

Vitale has a pump slowly delivering che- 
motherapy to decrease side effects. Right 
now, she feels relatively good, and can keep a 
good attitude as long as she feels that way. 
Vitale said she tries to take things one step at 
a time, but emotions aren’t easily managed. 

“Scared is not the word for how I feel,” she 
said. “It’s as ifsomeone’s walking behind me 


intern helps students 
cope with daily stress 


Master’s candidate volunteers year at counseling center 


By CORINNE MITCHELL 
Observer Assistant Features Editor 


Anon-traditional student in every way, Janet 
Vandebult put off getting her education until 
she had raised her children. 

“I held another important job, that of 
mother,” said Vandebult, an NECC coun- 
seling intern. 

“T always wanted to do this, but I just 
defined it six years ago,” she said. 

Her natural ability ofhelping people led to 
pursuing a master’s degree in psychological 
therapy. 

Before beginning her internship, she 
volunteered at Plowshares, a co-ed homeless 
shelter in Topsfield, also known as North 
Shore Shelter. 

Empathic nature: “She had a feel for the 
people of the shelter,” said Lynn Murphy, 
shelter administrative assistant. “She was an 
amazing volunteer and was always clear in her 
mind on everything.” 

She graduated from Lesley College and is 
now a master’s candidate at Antioch College 
in Keene, N.H. She attends classes on Mon- 
day, leaving the rest of the week open for 20 
hours of counseling work at NECC. 

“T hated to give that job up, but I had to 
do my internship where it could be moni- 
tored,” Vandebult said. 

Herjob keeps her busy. Her duties include 
leading an assertiveness training group for 
men and women, which she co—leads with 
Sharon Woods, another NECC intern. The 


Hard worker 


“She had a feel for the people 
of the shelter,” said Lynn 
Murphy, shelter administra- 
tive assistant. “She was an 
amazing volunteer and was 
alwaysclear on everything.” 
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NECC INTERN, Janet Vandebult thinks 


about her latest endeavors in the 
counseling center. 


parenting groups she leads helps students 
deal with the stresses of school, work and 
parenting 

Director's views: “She will be leading the 
cultural diversity group because of her own 
cultural background,” said Betty Coyne, di- 
rector of counseling and industry career ad- 
vising. 

“Coming from Holland 26 years ago, she 
understands the problems many of our stu- 
dents face adjusting to our culture,” Coyne 
said. 

“She is effective in outreach counseling 
and already has developed a heavy case load of 
individual counseling,” she said. 

At Plowshares, she also had her own case 
load, including everything from intake to 
termination. 

“She did everything the staff did, even 
assisting with cleaning the shelter,” Murphy 
said. 


Fighting for lives, side by side 


AT HOME in Lawrence, mother Rosalie Vitale and daughter Cheryl Cardillo share 
a quiet moment free from doctors and disturbances from the outside world. 


with a loaded gun. I walk around feeling that 
way all the time because the doctors can never 
give me a definite answer. And it never leaves 
my head. That gun is there, whether laughing 
at a party, watching TV or sleeping at night.” 

Love sustains: Vitale added she has that 
will found inside everyone, and Cheryl keeps 
her going. 

“She’s my lifesaver,” she said. “When I 
feel like I’m going to go under, I just can’t.” 

Cardillo said her mother has always made 
sacrifices. One time, she had terrible hives as 
an allergic reaction from medication. Cardillo 
was almost screaming with pain, and her 
mother stayed up all night long at Boston 
Children’s Hospital with cold compresses to 
relieve the itching. 

She said her mother innately knows her 
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needs. Sometimes she wakes up at night and 
wonders what time it is, but cannot see. Her 
mother, sensing Cheryl’s anxiety, will call out 
the time from her room. Cardillo said it seems 
like her mother could read her mind. 

Their bond goes far beyond blood ties. 

Through thick and thin: “We spend 24 
hours together, and I like being with her,” 
she said. “It’s not only a mother-daughter 
relationship. We’re friends, too.” 

Cardillo said they occasionally go out and 
do things like Karaoke. 

Cardillo hopes to return to NECC in 
October and start piecing her life back to- 
gether. 

“Summer’sall gone, and I can’t get it back 
now. I think of the holidays ahead and maybe 
it will be OK then,” she said. 
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Music, movies heat up October’s chill 


Student center to host performances, celebration of blues in cinema 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Great films and music promise to draw every- 


one to the student center this month. The 
office of student activities has much in store 
for students in October. Most events sched- 
uled for the Haverhill campus also make an 
appearance in Lawrence. 

Today, in Haverhill only, students can 
view Bugsyat 10a.m.,noonand 2 p.m.,in the 
student center theater. 

This lengthy film displays the glamorous 
and volatile relationship between famous 
gangster Bugsy Siegel, played by Warren 
Beatty, and Virginia Hill, played by Annette 
Bening. 

The regular series of movies has not been 
well-attended by students, said Arthur 
Signorelli, student activities director, although 
he said the response will improve with more 
advertisement. 

Music for all: As part of the Monday 
concert series, Bones of Contention will en- 
tertain students Monday, Oct. 19, at 11 a.m. 
Formed by members of Boogaloo Swamis 
and the Hubcaps, Contention plays rock ‘n’ 
roll, soul, country, funk, reggae, rockabilly 
and some originals. The concert for Lawrence 
is still undecided. 

Beginning Tuesday, Oct. 20, in Lawrence 
(room 244) and Oct. 21 in Haverhill, The Five 
Heartbeats kicks off a series of blues movies 
that reflect rhythm & blues week. This movie, 
starring Robert Townsend and Michael 
Wright, tells the story of five friends pursuing 
a musical career in the ’60s. 

Good Mornin’ Blues, a blues documentary 
narrated by B.B. King, plays in Lawrence on 
Oct. 21 and Haverhill on Oct. 22. 

The series concludes with The Land Where 
Blues Began, an exploration of the background 
of American blues, on Oct. 22 in Lawrence 
and Oct, 23 in Haverhill. 

A Monday, Oct. 26 concert brings 
Oktoberfest to NECC. The Bavarian Hofbrau 
Band will play traditional German band music 
for students in the Haverhill cafeteria. In 
honor of the event, the menu will include 
German fare. 

Horror shows: In the theater, a Halloween 
three—day triple—feature completes the Octo- 
ber line-up. 

The Delicatessen, playing in Lawrence on 


WEIRD IS RELATIVE. 
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Family values 


‘THE ADDAMS Family’ comes to NECC/ 
Lawrence, Oct. 29, Haverhill, Oct. 30. 


Oct. 27 and Haverhill on Oct. 28, explores a 
French city in the future. Filled with laughs, 
the movie shows ever-evolving chaos as meat— 
eaters prey on one another while vegetarians 
hide out in the sewers. 

Featured in Lawrence on Oct. 28 and 
Haverhill on Oct. 29, Stephen King’s The 
Lawnmower Man takes students to a bizarre 
world of failed scientific experiments. This 
first film to explore the computer success 
“Virtual Reality,” uses extensive computer 
animation and special effects. 

The Addams Family wraps up the triple— 
feature on Oct. 29 in Lawrence and Oct. 30 
in Haverhill. Based on the classic television 
series, Anjelica Huston and Raul Julia bring 
the wacky family to life. 

As a special event, on Halloween in the 
Haverhill cafeteria at 8 p.m., The Rocky Hor- 
ror Picture Show promises tremendous laughs. 
Admission is $5, or $3 with NECC student 
IDs. Special kits containing items to throw at 
the screen may be available at the door. 


‘Rocky Horror’ a scream 


Madness takes control of campus in Oct. 31 film 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


Boy meets girl, boy dresses up like girl, boy 
meets boy, boy and girl strip naked and jump 
ina pool with aliens. How many times can the 
same old stereotypical story line be rehashed? 

On Oct. 31 at 8 p.m., The Rocky Horror 
Picture Show comes to the NECC cafeteria. 
Strap on that garter, stock up on supplies and 
hold on tight as the wildly decadent movie 
takes viewers ona joy ride through the fictional 
world of creator Richard O’Brien. 

Audience participation: As interactive 
theatre goes, The Rocky Horror Picture Show 
is one for the books. Props such as squirt 
guns, newspapers, bread, toilet paper and rice 
are utilized, as is an ever-evolving set of 
impromptu responses. 

Multi-talented actor Tim Curry stars as 
the twisted Doctor Frankenfurter, purveyor 
of all that is decadent. His two clueless vic- 
tims, Brad and Janet (Barry Bostwick and 
Susan Sarandon) fall haplessly into the clutches 
of the evil doctor and his rogues’ gallery of 
accomplices. Riff Raff, played by O’Brien, the 
ever-perky Columbia and the morose Ma- 
genta all add a darkly humorous ambience. 
Meatloaf even turns up as the doomed, 
rockabilly delivery boy, Eddie. 

Great tunes: The music of Rocky Horror 
has become as celebrated as the movie itself. 

Hot Patootie Bless My Soul features Meatloaf 
at his most powerful. Curry’s Sweet Trans- 
vestite (From Trans-sexual Transylvania) isa 
tutorial in high camp. Sarandon surprises 
with her inviting Creature of the Night, and 
O’Brien’s Time Warp has become synony- 


Halloween laughs 


File photo 
THE ROCKY Horror Picture Show. 


mous with The Rocky Horror Picture Show. 
For an alternative to the requisite Hallow- 
eentraditions, The Rocky Horror Picture Show 
may break the endless succession of ennui. 
This Halloween, remember: There’sa light 
on, over at the Frankenstein place.... 
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Big turnout 
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STUDENTS FLOCK to the Sept. 28 
club fair, designed to invigorate 
student participation in campus 
activities, outside the Bentley Li- 
brary, above. 
Interested participants, left, inquire © 
at the dance club table. Club infor- 
mation tables, Corporate Chef's food 
and classic rock ‘n' roll from The 
Shifters combined with perfect 
weather to draw hundreds to the 
event. : 
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Jethro Tull wows ’em at Orpheum — 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment 
Editor 


Old fans and new ones flocked to 
the Orpheum Theater recently to 
catch a glimpse of the ever popular 
Jethro Tull. The first show of the 
U.S. tour showed the band as ener- 
getic as ever. 

Frontman, Ian Anderson leapt 
around the stage, kicking up his 
skinny legs for hours. His humor 
constantly drew the audience in. 

“We’re the Jolly Jethros, f-cking 
old Jethros,” Anderson said in his 
brand of humor that lent itself to 
constant jabs at his age and ever— 
continuing hairloss. Along with the 
hilarious comedy show, the audi- 
ence got what it came for: great 
music. 

Mild start: The band opened 
with Someday the Sun Won’t Shine 
For Youand Living in the Past. These 
sweet melodious versions, more akin 
to acoustic renditions, created the 
tone for the first set. 

Anderson then rolled into Life’s 


Music Review 


a Long Song on acoustic guitar with 
David Mattacks on glockenspiel, 
gradually adding bass, keyboards 
and drums. His gentle voice rang 
out on this song he began by saying, 
“Tt’s nota great song, but what the 
hell.” Fans know the real truth and 
it was obvious that night. 

Tull ran on to Beggar’s Farm, 
with Anderson taking a break for 
wine at the end. Casually sitting at 
his candle lit table, sipping at his 
glass, he jumped up and served the 
front row wine also. For their next 
tune, they dusted off an oldie. 

Jack—A-Lynn, a song only re- 
cently released on their 20th anni- 
versary box set, and prior to that on 
bootlegs, was fabulous. They started 
doing this song live on this tour for 
the first ime. Anderson warned the 
audience though, saying, “Quite 
frankly, this isa dangerous moment 
for us all.” Not dangerous at all, in 
fact an excellent moment, more ac- 


curately describes it. 

Good cheer: An amazing jam of 
Too Old to Rock and Roll, and Too 
Young to Diepreceded this and then 
Anderson grabbed his mandolin and 
strummed through A Christmas 
Song. Dave Pegg donned a Santa 
hat and beard while Anderson im- 
parted an important message, “ The 
Christmas spirit is not what you 
drink.” 

They dragged out a favorite in 
Bouree, though they admitted they 
discovered a wrong chord after 20 
years of playing the Bach tune. 

Tull wrapped up the first set with 
Rocks on the Roof, and put on their 
rock ‘n’ roll hats fora hot Aqualung. 
A 20-minute intermission left the 
audience waiting for more. 

The first song of the second set 
was a reach into the past. A great 
version of My Sunday Feeling, the 
first song off their first album, en- 
sued. Here Anderson explained the 
presence of their keyboard player, 
Andy Giddings, by saying their old 
keyboard player, John Evans, is too 
old and fat to play. 


Throwing goodies: Tull jammed 
through This is Not Love and 
Anderson whipped out his har- 
monica for A New Day Yesterday. 
Apparently, Anderson thought this 
was the right time for refreshments. 
In a frenzy of flying ice cream 
sandwiches, Anderson assaulted the 
audience with treats. 

The show continued with a 
soothing Song For Jeffrey, followed 
by a biting My God with Anderson 
kicking his stool off stage. They 
wrapped up the second set with an 
impassioned Farm on the Freeway 
followed by an equally fervent Lo- 
comotive Breath. 

The encore perfectly captured 
the feeling ofthe concert. Tull came 
back with the ever-popular Thick As 
a Brick. The rendition was frantic, 
an amazing display of their talent. 

They rolled into Cross Eved Mary 
and back into Thick Asa Brick, with 
Anderson playing the last part 
acoustically. Anderson kicked huge 
balloons, rolling them over the 
writhing mass of spectators as the 
last words of Brick came from the 


JETHRO TULL’S latest release, 
A Little Light Music. 


audience 

Anderson sang in Life’s a Long 
Song, “Don’t you fret, don’t you 
fear, I will bring you good cheer.” 
It was a promise he made and cer 
tainly kept. 


‘My Left Foot,’ ‘Roger and Me’ worth staying home for 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts Entertainment Editor 


My Left Foot: If any movie deserves to be 
shamelessly ranted and raved about, this one 
does. Based on the true story by Christy 
Brown and his struggles with cerebral palsy, 
the viewer gets sucked in from the very start. 

Born into a large Irish family, the young 
Christy, played by Hugh O’Conor, frequently 
lies under the stairs, unable to speak or 
communicate in any way. Having little con- 
trol over his body, except his left foot, his 
family believes his disability is not merely 
physical but mental as well. His life changes 
drastically when he grabs a piece of chalk with 
his foot and manages to write. 

The story then leaps forward to the adult 
lives of the children. Christy, now played by 
Daniel Day-Lewis, who won an Academy 
Award for Best Actor for this performance, 
can read, write and paint. His mother, played 
by Brenda Fricker, recipient of Best Supporting 
Actress for this role, exhibits undying love for 
Christy and attempts to give him every ben- 
efit he deserves. 

Christy’s family always looks beyond his 
obvious handicap and includes him in every- 
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Vintage Video 
thing. He plays goalie when they play soccer, 
goes to bars with them and even plays spin the 
bottle with his brothers and neighborhood 
girls. The love exhibited in this film is over- 
whelming, but the believability causes the 

most amazement. 

In most movies, the audience can easily 
find at least one or two actors who do not 
cause them to truly believe in the film. Notin 
this movie. Without a doubt, every actor, 
including the children, perform with such 
excellence, the audience feels as though this is 
a real family, not a fabricated one. 

This movie overflows with laughter 
through Christy’s feisty personality and tears 
with his triumphs. Missing this Academy 
Award-winning film would be a mistake. 
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Roger & Me: Michael Moore takes the 
audience on an adventure that lends new 
meaning to the phrase “Buy American.” 

Born and raised in Flint, Mich., Moore 
offers a first-hand view of this town’s devas- 
tation after General Motors removes its fac- 
tory. 

At the beginning of the film, he discovers 
GM decided to open 11 plants in Mexico. 

With obvious disregard for the economic 
destruction this move would make for com- 
munities that rely on GM, chairman Roger 
Smith made the choice. 

In answer to the decision, Moore makes a 
documentary of the people of Flint with the 
intention of showing it to Smith. 

Moore takes his camera to Flint’s most 
destitute parts. For a period of time, he ac- 
companies a man evicting families. 

Acrew approaches the house, and in many 
cases breaks open the door and removes all 
the family’s possessions. People with small 
children and no place to go are thrown into 
the street. One family even receives the bad 
news on Christmas. 

Many families moved from the bankrupt 
city, but many others tried to make a go of it. 
One woman sells rabbits for food or pets. She 
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herself has resorted to eating them, and plans 
to make a fur jacket. 

In documentary style, Moore attempts to 
cover both sides. He speaks with women on 
the golf course, who apparently feel no pres 
sure or remorse for the people of Flint. The 
icing on the cake comes when Moore seeks 
out Roger Smith. 

Suddenly, this high-profile man cannot 
be found. Moore’s persistence takes viewers 
to Smith’s office building, health club and 
parties. To no avail. Smith simply refuses to 
speak with Moore. 

This film provides excellent contrasting 
views between the wealthy executive and the 
poor communities crushed by important 
economic decisions made by U.S. corpora- 
tions. The movie actually contains humor, 
though the viewer can clearly see the hypocrisy 
Moore exposes. 

Ina time when buying American sits at the 
front of people’s minds, Moore makes view- 
ers wonder whether buying American really 
helps at all. 

The people of Flint could easily reflect any 
community destroyed by migrating compa- 
nies. This film brings the economic crisis 
home. 
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Extreme gains 
success at last 


Latest album promises enjoyment 


By MATTHEW KERTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Boston-based quartet Extreme believes 
in doing whatever it likes. The evidence lies in 
its recent release 3 Sides to Every Storyon AKM 
Records. The magic word for the band this 
time around is the number three. 

The band’s third release, the album con- 
tains three parts. The first part, titled Yours, the 
second Mine and the third & the Truth, may 
intend humor. Whatever the band intended, 
it seems a good idea to divide up this disc so 
people will know how to digest its content. 

Pleasing fans: The first part of this 76— 
minute album lets everyone know the band 
has not abandoned its following. Guitarist 
Nuno Bettencourt takes listeners to the low 
levels of grungy, funky guitar work from the 
previous albums, Extreme and Extreme II: 
Pornografittt. 

He shows he has not lost his chops for 


wailing out intense guitar licks. This part of 


the album will pour out of every adolescent’s 
car speakers from here to California. 

The second part of the album shows the 
sweeter side of the band. The mellow, roman- 
tic songs that open people’s hearts, reign on 
this side of the disc. Surprisingly enough, the 
band puts slower tunes on this album than the 
last two. It makes one wonder if the band is 
trying to sell albums with slow ballads such as 
its No. 1 hit, More than Words, the only thing 
that brought back the band’s last album from 
no sales to certified gold. 

The epic song on the last section of the 


522 S. BROADWAY 
SALEM, N.H. 03079 ~ 
(603) 898-4151 


919 LAFAYETTE RD. We 
SEABROOK, N.H. 038748 
(603) 474-2283 


THIS WILL BE OUR BIGGEST SALE EVER! 


disc, Everything Under the Sun, lasts for over 
25 minutes. Band members dig deep into 
their souls for this one. The person in this 
song, lost in life, ends up on the brink of 
despair. Unlike the last album, this song 
incorporates a full orchestra instead of just 
keyboards and synthesizers. This moving piece 
from a hard-rock group may get overlooked 
by radio stations due to its length. 

The album has many intense songs. The 
first single, titled Rest in Peace, has already 
received large amounts of airplay on local 
radio stations and MTV. 

Ample variety: The best song, Everything 
Under the Sun, shows the bands musical di- 
versity. It is very much like a Beatles, Queen 
or Yes song due to its vocal harmonies and 
incredible musical arrangement. The song 
takes us on a roller coaster ride of emotions. 

Another moving track, the song titled 
Peacemaker Die, confronts the problems of 
racism. It tells of Martin Luther King Jr., 
using his “I Had a Dream” speech to add 
meaning. 

Athird track, God isn’t Dead, lets listeners 
visualize someone who has lost faith. The 
lyrics “I see the pain in everybody’s faces, asking 
why the God up in the sky, didn’t say good—bye, 
please tell me, God didn’t die,” shows lost faith 
in religion and the world. 

This well-written album shows the band’s 
maturity. Just a few years ago, Extreme was 
writing songs about Little Girls, skipping 
schooland telling people to Get the Funk Out. 
They are now producing songs about emotions 
and their views on society’s problems. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


SALE 


1 DAY ONLY 


SATURDAY 
OCTOBER 31ST 
10-5 


MAKE ‘SURE YOU ARE ON CHRIS’. MAILING 
LIST FOR SPECIAL BONUS SALE ITEMS © 


_ NOTE:. 


Holiday Crafts 
& Arts Show 


Saturday, October 24 [1:00 am to 5:00 pm 
Sunday, October 25 [1:00 am to 5:00 pm 
at Northern Essex Community College 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 
Admission: $2.00 
60 crafters will be present! 


Strong pair: The geniuses behind this well-— 
produced album include guitarist Bettencourt 
and lead vocalist Gary Cherone, who make up 
the next great musical writing team like Steven 
Tyler and Joe Perry of Aerosmith or the late 
John Lennon and Paul McCartney of the 
Beatles. 

The band hopes this release puts them on 
top. Unlike previous albums, this may do it. 

Favorable attitudes come through this al- 
bum. Bettencourt says, “I wish we were all 


color blind, so we could live together peace- 
fully and realize that there is only one color... 
the color of love.” 

So when browsing through a local music 
store, try the latest from Extreme, it may be 
one of the best albums to come out this year. 


Big hit 


EXTREME ALBUM, 3 Sides to Every 
Story, on A&M Records provides a 
great vehicle for the band’s feelings. 
Current social issues are explored in 
this emotional release, and fans can 
expect some top-forty singles out of 
this well-written album. 


Find all your comic book heroes at 


CRAIGS COMICS. 
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ALL THATS LEFT IS WMPING LEFT, 
NOT MUCH A DIFFERENT STORY... 


sill Cosford, MIAMPETERAED 


“HILARIOUS!” 


Janet Mastin. THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“AWILD COMEDY!” 


Dennis Dermods, PAPER 
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Movie madness 


LOOK FOR Delicatessen, above, Oct. 
27 in Lawrence and Oct. 28 in Haver- 
hill. The Lawnmower Man, below, ap- 
pears Oct 28 in Lawrence and Oct. 29 
in Haverhill. 


1 MIGHT BE BASHED AND 
OTANOING SMASHED, 


ALL TIPE, SLICK AND GOKE-Y.7 


HUNKAMANIA: Macho celebrities 


r 


STANDING BACK , 


NEITHER’ TO MY TASTE... 
BVT G0 AHEAD, YOU LEAP 


INSTEAD, 
TUL BUNGEE HERE 


Edited by Stanley Newman 


| by A.J Santora 
ACROSS 81 Bottom 
1 Old Testament verb 82 Miss Doolittle et al 
6 Is resentful of 83 Company command 
11 French painter Jean 85 Acquired, in a way 
14 Hidden snag 89 “There Is Nothing 
19 Consuelo on Marcus Like 
Welby, M.D. 90 Burke of 
20 "It'stheendof =! Designing Women 
21 Caustic solution 91 Hunters’ org 
22 Hawaiian “Hi! 92 Author Haley 
23 Prelude to a Kiss star 94 Hamelin menace 
25 Chico __ (‘70s sitcom) 95 seed (deteriorate) 
27 Coal carrier 97 Health-food store buy 
28 Ancient Asian 99 Cafeteria prop 
30 go bragh! 100 Bernhardt contemporary 
31 El (Spanish hero) 101 Do an uplifting exercise 
32 Cheers star 103 My Left Foot star 
36 Legion 107 Secesh 
37 Rip open 108 Donut shapes 
39 Russian artist Bakst 109 Te (Latin hymn) 
40 Neck of the woods 110 Coal product 
41 Nobel-winning bishop 111 Itrolis around 
43 Make a mistake every spring 
44 Make well 114 Flight of the Intruder 
45 B&B,eg star 
46 Falls, ina way 120 Call forth 
49 Ease ondowntheroad 121 Vietnam's Madame 
51 Deli delivery 122 corn (picnic fare) 
55 Irish dramatist 123 the West Wind 
56 English noblewoman 124 Ecclesiastic assembly 
58 Hatch, essentially 125 ABA member 
59 choy (Chinese 126 Between-meals nosh 
vegetable) 127 Some spreads 
61 Stitched up 
62 Iroquois League DOWN 
member 1 Dorothy on 
63 Actress Eikenberry The Golden Girls 
64 Gives up 2 Building wing 
66 Brazil's president 3 “That's incredible! 
73 Maxi, for one 4 It's often weighed 
74 Ice device 5 Not allowed 
75 End-ot-term ordeals 6 de mer 
76 Struck starter 7 Where the Wabash 
80 Bottom tlows: Abbr 


~y) HERE WELL BE NOVEMBER THREE, F oy T JUST MIGHT LEAP WER 
To PLUMMET, WMP AVP Z00M.. 

TIME AGAIN FOR DEMOCRACY: 

THE BUNGEE JUMP OF DOOM! 
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THE NEWSDAY CROSSWORD 


FUGHT, 
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Strictly Speaking 
author 

Salon machine 
Colleague of Antonin 
and Byron 


1 Recipe phrase 


12 National League star 


California's 

San Bay 

High Hopes’ lyricist 
Toby contents 

Far and Away Star 
Author Potok 
Conveniently placed 
Confuse 


a snow-white 

horses 
Royal fur 
Pac-10 team 
Gabler and Hopper 
Mass seating 
Dictionary abbr 
Stretched out 
Sovereign decree 
Western necktie 
Desk style 

Centre (Toronto 
opera house) 
New Englander 
Unusual 
New Kids on the Block 
member 
Reuben, Reuben star 
Tropical vine 


Windshield teature = 
More peculiar = 
Robin, e.g z 
Astronomical unit FS 
Sanctitied z 
Actress Olin z 
Mythical muscleman z 
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CREATORS SYNOICATE 


7 Noise pollution 


Take plunder 
Writer Baqnold 


“titty 


The New Colossus 
poet 

Camels’ kin 
Caucasus dweller 
Dear old one? 
Pueblo enemy 
Lethal Weapon star 
Conductor's need 
Had a colt 
Remained unused 
Viennese crowd? 


von THE RISK 1S THAT Ith 
SCATTER FLAT, 
AND QUAYLE WILL. PECK 


Ce I; 
Ed ARO 


87 
88 
93 


96 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 


105 Boxer Roberto 
106 Cowboy's cry 


Your mileage may 
Mideast airline 


With an 108 off (mitted) 
(considering) 112 Ring result 
Nasal appraisal 113 Potbelly 


115 Neil Simon's nickname 
116 NYC airport 
117 Match a bet 
118 “Goes 60in 

8.2 seconds 
119 Soc. Sec. IDs 


West Point freshmen 
Actress Dobson 
Peasant skirt 
Canadian Amerinds 
Evildoer 
Sports palace 


Burke vows that 
next Flight, he'll 
pretend he’s Part 
of the Zobian 
religious group, 
who are oul 
Allowed to eat 
steak, lobster and 
chocelate cake. 
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‘Old-Timers’ headed for senior games 


Three NECC staffers prepare for National Senior Olympics 3—on-3 hoop competition 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


Every day, three faculty members skip lunch 
to play basketball in the gym. Adrien 
Berthiaume, professor, department of elec- 
tronic technology and engineering science, 
Carl Beal, chairperson, department of sports 
and leisure studies, and Bill Wright, assistant 
professor, department of behavioral sciences, 
are practicing for the National Senior Games 
next June in Baton Rouge, La. 

The trio qualified for the National Senior 
Olympic Games by winning the gold medal 
for three—on-three basketball in the Massa- 
chusetts Senior Games last June at Springfield 
College. They compete in the 55-60 age 
group. 

The Massachusetts Senior Games is a 
statewide, non-profit, volunteer organiza- 
tion promoting health and fitness in senior 
citizens. Honorary chairman of the games 
was Dick MacPherson, head coach of the 
New England Patriots. Last year was the first 
year Massachusetts participated in the event. 


Confidence 


“The level of play of the ath- 
letes is amazing,” said Carl 
Beal, director of sports and 
leisure studtes. “But we have 
a very good chance of win- 
ning.” 


Younger competition: The team has two 
secrets to its success. The first is playing with 
younger men. 

Their team, the Old—Timers, participate 
in the three—on-three basketball intramurals 
with students in the gym, and on their lunch 
hour. 

“Playing with kids keeps us on our toes; it 
is a major advantage,” Beal said. 

“We are lucky to have this facility and 
Opportunity to play against the kids,” 
Berthiaume said. 

Their other secret is to never stop playing. 

“Never stop, then you don’t have to start 
again,” Berthiaume said. “It’s tough getting 
started again.” 

“Nothing stops us,” Beal said. 

Committed: Not only do they practice 
every afternoon, but every Wednesday night 
and throughout the summer. 

“When people retire, they golf or bowl,” 
Beal said. “But we’ll always play.” 

They anticipate a higher level of competi- 
tion at the Senior Olympics than they faced at 
the Massachusetts games. 

“We can feel the competition right on our 
backs,” Berthiaume said. 

“The level of play of the athletes is amaz- 
ing,” Beal said. “But we have a very good 
chance of winning.” 

Team work: They feel they have advan- 
tages because of their experience as a team. 

“We know each other’s plays,” Berthiaume 
said. “Carl is the fast one, but he always finds 
a way to pass it.” 

“Adrien can shoot from anywhere,” Beal 
said. “And Bill is a super athlete.” 

Beal said even if they don’t win, they’ll at 
least stay healthy. 

“And it’s healthy to win,” Berthiaume 
said. “We play with our heads, and we play for 
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CARL BEAL and Adrien Berthiaume cool down after their lunch—-hour practice. 
Bill Wright is also teaming up with Beal and Berthiaume for the Senior Olympics. 


Intramural Calendar 


Event Date 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 23 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 7 


Meeting Date 
Oct. 26 

Nov. 16 

Sign up in gym 


Street Hockey 


Flag Football 
Pool Tournament 
Ping Pong Tournament Sign up in gym 
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Women’s volleyball takes four straight 


First-year team spikes Becker, Lasell, Mt. Ida on way to winning streak 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


The women’s volleyball team is not messing 
around. They are on a winning streak with a 
4-2 record. 

The Lady Knights beat Mount Ida Col- 
lege (8-15, 15-9, 15-10) and Becker Col- 
lege (15-11, 15-6) withseven players. Deadly 
serves from Kathy Madden and excellent set- 
ting from Nicole Melanson accounted for 
their success and total of eight aces. 

“Even though we’re new, our team's 
great,” Melanson said. “We’ve become a 
team and come together to get some wins.” 

Progress: Coach Leslie Brenker said the 
Knights’ serves are improving. 

“Kathy Madden consistently serves ter- 
rific,” Brenker said. “If the serves are on, it 
makes the game. But if they’re not, the ball 
doesn’t go over and we don’t score.” 

The Lady Knights dispatched Lasell Col- 
lege 15-11 in the first set and 15-4 in the 
second. Danielle Conti’s powerful spikes and 
scoring serves collected points for the win. 

Challenging match: The Knights second 


winning match against Becker was tougher 
than the first. They won the first sets 15-11 
and 15-2. After the change in line-up, they 
lost the next sets 7-15 and 13-15. 

“We lost rhythm,” Brenker said. ‘“‘The 
line-up threw us off.” 

The Lady Knights walked away in the fifth 
set, 15-10, with excellent plays from middles 
Shaye Fenton and Melanson. 

“Our strong middle shuts them all down,” 
Brenker said. 

Potential: Although the Lady Knights’ 
defense isn’t strong, Brenker said captain 
Jody DeGloria, without any volleyball expe- 
rience, did a terrific job playing defense. 

“We want to do well, so we try really 
hard,” Danielle Conti said. 

The Lady Knights lost their second match 
of the season to Dean Junior College, 15—4. 

The Knights, playing without a preseason, 
are still learning. They are changing their 
offense. 

“Weare trying to playa more complicated 
offense,” Brenker said. “We are trying to play 
so that everyone hits, when we have enough 
subs.” 


D. Angelone photo 
NICOLE MELANSON looks on at tri- 
match with Becker College and Mount 
Ida. 


On court leadership 


“We are trying to play a more 
complicated offense,” coach 
Leslie Brenker said. “We are 
trying to play so that everyone 
hits, when we have enough 
subs. Kathy Madden consis- 
tently serves terrific. If the 
serves are on, it makes the 
game. But if they’re not, the 
ball doesn’t go over and we 
don’t score.” 


Fall is a ball so far for NECC 6-1 baseball team 


By MARK MASCAGNI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


With the fall baseball season half over, the 
Knights are 6-1 and impressing their coaches 
with great hitting and excellent pitching. 
“Everyone on this team is hitting and 
driving in runs,” said head coach Mike 


Rowinski. “Batters 1-13 are all contributing 
and coming up with big hits.” 

Led by Chris Terroux and Sean Toohey, 
each batting over .500 with nine RBIs, the 
Knights have outscored their opponents by a 
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LEON Bakst (39 Across) was best 
known for his association with Sergei 
Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes. ‘‘Secesh’’ 
(107 Across) was Civil War-era slang 
for ‘‘secessionist.’” The reference at 10 
Down is to Supreme Court Justices An- 
tonin Scalia, Byron White and 
SANDRA Day O’Connor. The quote at 
37 Down is from ‘‘Surrey with the 
Fringe on Top.’’ ‘‘The New Colossus”’ 
(70 Down) is the Emma LAZARUS 
poem inscribed at the base of the Statue 
of Liberty. 


Puzzle editor Stanley Newman wel- 
comes your crossword questions 
and comments. You may write to 
him at P.O. Box 69, Massapequa 
Park, NY 11762. Please enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope if 
you'd like a reply. 


Crime Log 


Tuesday, Sept. 29 - A CB was allegedly stolen 
from lot three between the hours of 5:45 p.m. 
and 9:30 p.m. Value of item is estimated at 
$45. 

Thursday, Oct. 1 - A non-student was 
found in the C-Building lobby apparently 
having a seizure at 8 p.m. Subject was trans- 
ported to the Hale Hospital and parents were 
notified. 


large margin each game. 

Pitching talent: The Knights have been 
equally impressive on the mound. In seven 
games, the pitching staff has allowed only 11 
runs, for an ERA of 1.67. 

“Our pitching staffis very deep,” Rowinski 
said. “We have a lot of arms to do the job.” 

Jim Medeiros is 2-0 with a 0.53 ERA. 
John Barnard is 2—0 with a 2.33 ERA. The 
two have 31 strikeouts in 22 innings. 

Assistant coach Mike Grady said the team 
benefits from its great depth. 

Tough decisions: “There are so many good 
players out there,” “Each is hitting 
great. It would be impossible to select a 
starting line-up for the spring.” 

Rowinski said having a team with so many 
talented players can be hard on a coach. 

“Depth can be a problem, but a problem 
I love to have,” he said. “Any coach would 
love to have a team stocked with great play- 
ers.” 

“With a lot of players competing fora spot 
in the starting line up, it helpsin bringing out 
the best in each one,” he said. 

Expectations: Because it’s fall ball, 
Rowinski said they have yet to face the best 
their opponents have to offer. 

“We've done well, but the pitching and 
the hitting we’ve faced hasn’t been up to 
par,” Rowinski said. “The fall season is a 
chance to play everyone and see what you 
have. I’m sure when spring rolls around, we’ll 
have some close and exciting games.” 

Although fall baseball is only a warm—up 
for the spring, the coaches and the players are 
excited about the way the team is playing and 
= this team could go far. 
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For all your photo needs: 
Instant passport photos 
Frames 
Enlargements 

| Same day developing 


| 200 Main St., Haverhill 
| 372-3280 


6 Church Street 
Merrimac, MA 
(508) 346-4776 


(Under Merrimack Savings Bank) 


NON-SUBSCRIPTION 
DISCOUNTS EVERY 
WEDNESDAY 
& THURSDAY 
8 to 12 items 15% 

13 to 20 items 20% 
21 to 31 items 25% 
32 items & up 30% 


Includes all comics, supplies, GN 
and non-sports cards and full 
boxes only. No discounts on sale 


items, single cards or single packs. 


Designated driver 
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SWINGING FOR the trees, NECC’s 
Shaun Toowey, above, smacks one 
into the field during a recent home 
scrimmage. 
Crossing the plate and putting the 
Knights on the board during a win 
against Southern Maine Tech, is third 
baseman Dave LaCroix, left. 


MARIA'S FAMILY 
RESTAURANT 


corner of Essex & Locust Sts. 
Haverhill, 521-1472 
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Knights fight inconsistency 


K.O. Southern Maine Tech, knuckle under vs. 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


The men’s soccer team, 5-3-1, was defeated by Becker— 
Leciester College, 4-2. 

Injured forward Mark Celestian scored the Knights! two 
goals ten minutes into the game. Center Mario Andrade and 
defenseman Jose Garcia assisted Celestian’s goals. 

In the second half, Celestian was yellow—carded in an 
attempt to control the ball. 

“They had about five guys on Mark throughout the game, 
tripping him,” assistant coach Angelo Cascanelli said. “He 
didn’t get much support.” 

“We played awful,” forward Jezid Pazmino said. “We all 
waited for passes and no one went to the ball.” 

Lost to Holyoke: The Knights were bumped oftby Holyoke 
Community College, 6-2. 

Holyoke started the game scoring off a penalty shot and 
kept propelling the ball right past goalie Derek Andres. 

“Derek got bombarded,” coach Nunzio DiMarca said. 

Defenseman Tran Nguyen and mid-fielder Brian Howard 
were red—carded for poor sportsman-like behavior. 

“We could have beaten them,” Cascanelli said. “But the 
guys just fell apart.” 

The Knights outplayed Holyoke last year, 2-1. 

Even with Bunkerhill: The Knights settled for a 2-2 tie 
against Bunkerhill Community College without any second 
thoughts. 

“Tfwe went into overtime, we would have lost,” DiMarca 
said. “We had to tie, we couldn’t afford to lose the game.” 

Forward/halfback David Doyle scored the first goal 
unassisted, after a deflection from Billy Houde. 

“After Billy shot the ball, three fullbacks went for it,” 
Doyle said. “I was further back and took a chance, beating 
them.” 

Bunkerhill’s Leveille Wilgains scored ona clear shot when 
Knights center forwards moved up-field, leaving an open, 
uncovered space. Wilgains was yellow—carded later, after he 
tripped a Knights defenseman. 

Busy goalie: Andres made a dazzling save on a three—on— 
one breakaway from Bunkerhill. His high punts went straight 
to mid-field. 


“Derek had his hands full,” Cascanelli said. “He made 
some quick blocks.” 

Andrade launched the ball to Houde, giving the Knights 
a 2-1 lead. Celestian missed a shot and was yellow—carded for 
dangerous play. 

“The play is called ‘dangerous kick,’” DiMarca said. “It is 
the most difficult play; the leg goes up to head level.” 

Defenseman Byron Monroy was beat on the run by 
Bunkerhill’s scoring defenseman Jean Francois Gardy, tying 
the game. 

“We were playing lousy,” Houde said. “We missed too 
many shots right in front of the net.” 

Houde received the honorary player—of-the—game award. 

“Billy is a real. hustler,” DiMarca said. “He’s everywhere 
you want him to be.” 

“T always try to step up my level of play,” Houde said. “If 
I beat the other player to the ball, I want to do it faster next 
time.” 

The Knights previous game to Bunkerhill was a 2—1 loss. 

Late start: After tying Bunkerhill, the Knights clinched a 
win against Roxbury Community College in the second half. 
The Knights missed scoring opportunities in the first half, 
leaving the score 0-0. 

One minute into the second, Celestian scored off an assist 
from defenseman Douglas Juarez. 

Roxbury was awarded two penalty kicks. Andres blocked 
the first shot and the next went to the left corner of the field. 

Doyle scored the next goal, assisted by Jezid Pazmino. 

“We outhustled Roxbury,” Cascanelli said. “They gave 
up.” 

Mid-fielder Joe Gallager said, ‘“They had good skills. Our 
talent goes up and down too.” 

The Knights slammed Southern Maine Tech. 8-1. 

Domination: The Knights controlled the game from the 
start when Celestian scored at 1:58 unassisted. Fullback Joel 
Pazmino followed unassisted, marking his first goal. Andrade 
landed a clear shot into the net on an assist from Celestian, 
who also assisted the next goal from Jezid Pazmino. 

“Mark passed the ball to me in an open space, but 
defensemen came over from the left,” Jezid Pazmino said. “So 
I kicked the ball into the right corner of the net.” 

Celestian added two more kills in the scoring attack on 


Holyoke C.C. 
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BRIAN HOWARD scores his first goal of the season. 


Southern Maine, the first assisted by Joel Pazmino and 
unassisted on the second. 

Clash with goalie: Forward Gary Kidder was yellow— 
carded for charging Southern Maine’s goalie Rich Peterson. 

“Gary hit the goalie unintentionally ina collision,” DiMarca 
said. 

Southern Maine’s fullback Jamie Scammon jumped on 
Kidder after the collision and was also yellow—carded. 

Andrade blasted the ball to Kidder, who cleared the 
defense and the keeper straight to the center of the goal. 

Southern Maine’s Sam Haviland scored the lone goal and 
Knights mid—fielder Brian Howard scored the last goal on an 
assist from Kidder. 

“It was a mismatched game,” Doyle said. ‘“They played 
fair, but we have more depth and skills.” 


Absentees, Rebels survive men’s 3-on-3 
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Intramural action 
P. Roy photo 


THE MEN’S three—on-three basketball teams go at 
it in the intramural tournament in the gym. 


By PAUL ROY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The three—on-three intramural basketball tournament re- 
cently started its first rounds. 

The first round featured the Dream Team vs. the Old— 
Timers, the Absentees vs. the Fab Five, the Rebels vs. the 
Players, the Carroll’s Allstars vs. the Juicers, and the Bread 
Rolls vs. the Lawrence Magic. 

In the best game of round one, the Rebels beat the Players, 
15-13. In other games, the Dream Team beat the Old— 
Timers, 15-10; the Absentees beat the Fab Five, 15-4; the 
Carroll’s Allstars beat the Juicers, 15-6; and, wrapping up the 
round action, the Bread Rolls beat the Lawrence Magic, 15— 
10. 

Inside power: “Our strength in the tournament is our 
inside game, but we have a three-point shooter, and we pass 
real well to one another,” said Eric Cormier, Carroll’s Allstars 
player. 

In round two the Absentees beat Carroll’s Allstars, 15-13. 
Also, the Fab Five beat the Juicers, 15—5; the Old Timers beat 
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Cormier said. 


the Lawrence Magic, 15-10; the Rebels beat the Dream 
Team, 15-5; and the Players beat the Bread Rolls, 15-10. 
Two undefeated teams remain; the Absentees, and the 
Rebels. 
Change of pace: “I have a lot of fun playing the students; 
it’s good clean fun,” Carl Beal, Old—Timers player said. 
“We may not win many games, but it’s fun doing some- 
thing outside of the classroom with the students,” Beal said. 
Two weeks are left in the season. The playoffs will follow. 
“There are two more teams than last year,”’ said Mike 
Grady, intramural director. “Things are running real smooth 
and I hope there can be even more teams.” 
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College deaf program examined 


Task force recommends new ways 
to provide services to students 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Editor 


A deaf services task force has come up with 
several recommendations to improve the 
quality of deaf and hard of hearing services at 
NECC. 

The group was set up by John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, to investigate more eff- 
cient ways to run deaf services because bud- 
getary restraints have put a strain on provid- 
ing these services. 

Federal and state laws guarantee any deaf 
student who meets entrance criteria to a 
college or university will be provided with 
needed services such as interpreters and 
notetakers. 

“The bottom line is economics,” said Bill 
Huston, chairperson of the deaf services task 
force. “The law says certain things, but can 
the school provide these things required by 
law when its budget keeps getting cut. As of 
today, we are in compliance. The concern is 
what happens when we run out of money.” 

Financial strain: Huston said the school 
faced difficulties in providing all required 
services last year, but the problem has been 
somewhat alleviated this year with NECC’s 
first budget increase in several years. 

The task force determined that deaf services 
could be run more efficiently if special services 
for deafand hard of hearing people (SSDHHP) 
was reorganized with a single director. 
SSDHHP consists of interpreter, notetaking, 
recruiting and counseling services. 

“We had to simplify things,” Dimitry said. 
“They were split too many ways and that kind 
of complicated things.” 

As a result, Jane Nunes, formerly a lead 


interpreter, was named SSDHHP coordina- 
tor. 

Right choice: “Jane is very good at what 
she does,” Dimitry said. “A lot of people 
thought she was just the person to pull things 
together. I already see a marked improvement 
in morale, as well as performance.” 

NECC’s cluster program serves deaf and 
hard ofhearing individuals with developmental 
courses in reading, writing and English 
structure. 

The task force recommended maintaining 
the program and getting the enrollment up to 
a maximum of 20 students. 

Dimitry agreed that many deafand hard of 
hearing students rely on these courses. 

Keeping up: “They might have a tough 
time getting up to speed if you drop them 
right into classes,” Dimitry said. 

Huston said enrollmentin sucha program 
can legally be capped just like other programs 
the school offers, but a limit cannot be set on 
services to deaf and hard hearing students. 

Dimitry also agreed to the task force’s 
proposal to continue to fully utilize the 
Gallaudet University Regional Center at 
NECC. Gallaudet serves the deafand hard of 
hearing community, as well as deafand hearing 
professionals in the field through workshops, 
trainings and conferences. 

Dimitry called Gallaudet University “the 
world’s leading research center for the deaf.” 

This center serves all six New England 
states, New York and New Jersey. 

Necessary actions: Huston believes two 
of the task forces other recommendations, 
which are still being discussed, should be 
implemented to improve services here. 

He said a tracking system should be putin 


Silent music 
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INTERPRETING A recent concert by The Shifters is Karen Smith, a student 
volunteer from the interpreter trainng program. 


place to provide guidance to deaf students. 
He said from the time a student enters the 
school, he/she should be assigned an adviser 
and the two should work as a team in making 
decisions for his/her future. 

“That’s a really important goal that needs 


to be implemented and not just for deaf 


students,” he said. 

Securing funding for deaf services is a 
critical proposal from the task force. Huston 
said the task force and administration are 
investigating the possibility of providing grant 
monies for this purpose. 

“Deaf students should not have to worry 
about the institution running out of money 
to ensure students get notetaking, interpret- 
ing and other needed services,” he said. 

Alternative aid: Since cluster students can 


receive only Pell Grants, the task force sug- 
gested the courses be assigned course credits, 
which might allow students to qualify for 
other forms of financial aid. 

Dimitry has since assigned Robert 
McDonald, dean of academic affairs, to in- 
vestigate this possibility. 

Huston said he believes the administration 
is making aserious effort to provide all services 
mandated by law. 

Kathy Vesey, director of Gallaudet Re- 
gional Center, said NECC ranks as one of the 
best colleges in terms of providing needed 
services to the deaf and hard of hearing. 

NECC is the only public college in Mas- 
sachusetts to provide a cluster program and 
offers the only public-funded interpreter 
training program in the state. 


New assistant director wants to make impact 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Editor 


Gallaudet Regional Center has added a new employee to help 


serve the deaf community. 


Bryan Lloyd, who is deaf, works as assistant director of 
NECC’s Gallaudet Center. He plays a multi-faceted role in 


the center’s everyday activities. 
“T have many hats,” 


ence and education to his job. 


Lloyd said, with the assistance of 
interpreter Maureen Lundergan, a clerk for Gallaudet. 

His duties include: organizing events, workshops, ads, 
fliers, meetings and banquets, for and about the deafand hard 
of hearing. He also helps people who contact the center. He 
said sometimes parents ofa deaf child contact the center, and 
he provides them the needed information and assistance. 

Varied background: Lloyd brings a wide range of experi- 


Rochester. 

Coming home: “I 
needed a break from the 
fast life of L.A.,” he said. 

After writing for 
Deaf Lifemagazine and 
the Deaf Rochesterian 
newspaper, Lloyd went 
to the University of 
Rochester, where he 
earned a master’s de- 
gree in science and 
education in 1990. 

Lloyd then worked 
at National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf 
and at a school for the 
deaf in Toronto. 


! 


whom came from broken homes, through an interpreter. 


he is doing. 
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“Tt was very difficult, but I enjoyed it 

He then moved on to teach writing at Gallaudet University 
in Washington, D.C. 

Time for a change: He said he decided he wanted some- 
thing different last May, and when he saw the ad for his current 
job, he knew he wanted it. 

“T thought I was the right man for this job and this job was 


right for me,” he said, adding he is finally satisfied with what 


,” he said. 


“Fora long time, I felt I hadn’t done enough in educating 
people about the deaf and I knew I could do more,” he said. 
“It feels good to be able to put out a lot of information to the 
entire region.” 

Vesey said, “He brings a lot of motivation and creativity 
and positive energy to the job.” 

Upcoming event: Lloyd said he looks forward to his first 


“He has a good background that lends itself to the job 
Gallaudet has to do,” said Kathy Vesey, the center’s director. 

Lloyd grew up in Rochester, N.Y., where he graduated 
from the Rochester School for the Deaf in 1982. 

He received his bachelor’s degree in English from California 


State University at Northridge, a hearing college with deaf 


services much like NECC’s. Lloyd soon moved back to 


BRIAN LLOYD, new assistant 
director of the Gallaudet Re- 
gional Center. 


Pioneer: He said he 
became one of the first 
deaf people to ever be 
hired to teach hearing students, when taught literature to 
inner city seventh, ninth, and 12th graders in Rochester. 


Lloyd said he taught the mostly minority group, many of 


big project, a New England conference for deaf people who 
want to work with HIV/AIDS patients. 

“Treally feel good about the opportunity because its a very 
important issue,” he said. 

“T want to make a difference in the world,” Lloyd said. 
“That’s what satisfies me the most about this job. It gives me 
that chance.” 


By MATTHEW KERTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


An investigation by the deaf services task 
force prompted NECC President John R. 
Dimitry to appoint new leadership to coor- 
dinate services for the college’s deaf and 
hard of hearing community. 

Jane Nunes was promoted to director of 
special services for deafand hard of hearing 
students from her position as lead inter- 
preter. Her previous workat NECC, along 
with years of higher education and experi- 
ence in this field, gave nc the necessary 
background. 

Her academic re asers include a 
master’s of education in deaf studies from 
Boston University and a bachelor’s degree 

“in speech and language from Northeastern 
University. 

First contact: Nunes became interested 
in deaf people when she worked with a deaf 
and blind student at the Perkins School for 
the Deaf, as part of her co—op program at 


Nunes takes on new job 
as special services director 


Northeastern. 
She said it frustrated 
her because she wanted 
to communicate with a 
group of people, but 
lacked the knowledge 
to do so. 
She took an Ameri- 
can sign language 
course and knew she 
had found what she OD. photo 
wanted. JANE NUNES. 
“T was hooked, and 
it just snowballed from there,” Nunes said. 
Valuable lesson: After spending time back 
at the Perkins School for the Deaf, Nunes 
moved on to Gallaudet University, a leading 


university in the field of deaf studies. She was 
the only hearing person in her dorm, and 
learned much from this experience. 

“T learned the way they sign instead of the 
way books teach you,” she said. “I saw many 
teachers of the deaf that couldn’t communi- 
cate, and I decided to do anything I could.” 

Nunes became certified in interpreter 
training and worked in this field. She later 
worked as a free-lance interpreter. 

Nunes said some of her most exciting 
experiences came from her free-lance role. 

Visible role: She interpreted for a Demo- 
cratic convention and interpreted on TV. 

In 1987, Nunes decided to take the job as 
lead interpreter at NECC. 

Since then, she has worked closely with 


people who have requested help. 

“This year, there are 43 students who 
required our services,” Nunes said. “We 
provide help to those students.” 

Nunes said the department provides 
150-200 hours of interpreting for stu- 
dents weekly. She coordinates people who 
need help with interpreters or notetakers. 

Equal chance: “Our job is to give deaf 
or hard of hearing students a fair shake to 
succeed,” Nunes said. 

Right now, they are planning to inter- 
pret student events, Nunes said. Some 
movies on campus will also be closed— 
captioned. 

She said NECC has one of the top deaf 
and hard of hearing centers in the area. 

“We get students from all over because 
of our resources,” she said. 

Linda Comeau, director of the office 
for students with disabilities said Nunes is 
organized and responsible. 

“Her work attitude is so exciting,” she 
said. “She’s a real professional.” 


